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THE DEBATE AND THE MINISTRY. 


Ov of many anomalous peculiarities of the present 
debate is the certainty that its spirit and its result 
will depend more on events than on arguments. The issue 
tendered to the House of Commons is constantly shifting. 
Every day during which the conqueror deliberately pro- 
longs the war after the submission of the Porte, every new 

retension more insolent than the last which is advanced 

y official or semi-official Russian journals, will strengthen 
the Government against opponents who contend that Eng- 
lish interests are not endangered. According to one of 
the latest versions of the terms of peace, the Kussians are 
not only to acquire an exclusive right of passage through 
the Straits, but to take possession of the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles, while the other side is occupied by the Turks, 
henceforth the dependents of Russia. The anticipated 
seizure of the mouth of the Danube is recommended on the 
express ground that the restoration of the strip of land in 
Bessarabia would reverse the consequences of the Crimean 
war. The Treaty of Paris is not torn up more contumeliously 
than the solemn assurances of the Emperor given little 
more than a year ago. It is true that a vote of six mil- 
lions will scarcely make a perceptible difference in the 
weight which may be attached to the representations of 
the English Government in future negotiations, As Lord 
GRANVILLE says, the amount is inadequate to any serious 
demand; but the House of Commons will by a large 
majority decline the responsibility of paralysing the Go- 
vernment. Another contingency which would affect 
opinion is the possible widening of the divergence which 
seems to have arisen between Russian and Austrian policy. 
If the German Government fails to reassure the Court of 
Vienna, the audacious claim of a right to abolish the Treaty 
of Paris without the consent of its signataries will be at the 
last moment abandoned. The active interference of the 
Opposition will perhaps have relieved the Government 
from a portion of its difficulties. Mr. Forsrer’s motion is 
not judiciously framed. If the vote of money is not 
necessary, or if the Government cannot be trusted, the 
state of trade or finance furnishes only a superfluous and 
irrelevant argument against the grant. The richest country 
in Europe is not so poor as to be unable to pay the cost of 
its own preservation. The further objection that six times 
six makes thirty-six will not affect the judgment of a 
House of Commons which is asked to vote only the smaller 


sum. 

The debate will probably tend to restore the co- 
hesion which has lately been wanting to the Cabinet. 
Participation in hostilities has a strong tendency to 
produce or restore union. A week ago the Govern- 
ment was in imminent danger in consequence of the 
resignation Lord Carnarvon, and scarcely in a less 
degree b the temporary withdrawal of Lord Dersy. It is 
true that dissensions in the Cabinet were notorious, but 
the publication of a transparent secret often changes its 
character. It may be collected from Lord Carnarvon’s 
explanation, as it had already been surmised after his 
speech to the South African deputation, that he entirely 
bye on Eastern policy with the Opposition, if not with 

r. Guapstoye. The conditions which had been officially 
attached to the maintenance of neutrality were probably 
regarded by Lord Carnarvon as doubtful contingencies, 
which it was unnecessary to anticipate before they oc- 
curred. When it became evident that the end of the war 


was approaching, Lord Carnarvon, with more than question- 
able judgment, took an unusual opportunity to assert 
in public that the Crimean war had been a mistake, 
and that it would be an act of insanity to repeat it. His 
colleagues had some reason to complain that, in defining 
his own position, he had forced upon them the alternative 
of accepting his doctrine or of protesting against it. It 
would seem that for once in his career the Prime Minister, 
not without provocation, lost his temper so far as to re- 
proach Lord Carnarvon for the language which he had 
used. From that time cordial co-operation was probably 
hopeless ; and it became certain that Lord Carnarvon 
would dissent from any proposal which involved a risk of 
collision with Russia. It was perhaps not his fault, as it 
cannot have been his intention, that the moment of his 
resignation was so selected as to cause the greatest 
possible embarrassment to the Government. Addresses 
from political clubs hostile to the Government, thank- 
ing Lord Caryarvoy for his conduct, must be the 
reverse of acceptable. Lord Carnarvon’s honesty of 
purpose would be shown, if it required demonstration, by 
the sacrifice which he has made, not in relinquishing 
official rank, but in leaving the direction of South African 
policy at a moment of difficulty and danger. None of his 
many able predecessors have administered the Colonial 
Department with greater industry and success. 

Lord Dersy’s resignation was more puzzling, though it 
may have been equally dictated by a sense of duty. His 
concurrence in the announcement of a possible demand for 
money was not necessarily inconsistent with the resolution 
of the Government to apply to the House of Commons 
before the Russian terms of peace were known. Lord 
BrEaconsFIELD, indeed, and Sir ‘Srarrorp Norrucore suffi- 
ciently explained the apparent change of policy by reference 
to the unforeseenand suspicious delay in communicating the 
Russian proposals; but Lord Dersy may not have thought 
the reason sufficient; and when his resignation was re- 
ported on Friday week, all who were not in the secret 
assumed that he shared Lord Carnarvon’s objection to the 
motion of which the Cuancettor of the Excnrquer had 
given notice. The order to Admiral Hornsy to enter the 
Dardanelles now appears to have induced Lord Dery to 
tender his resignation. The order was ostensibly revoked on 
the ground that the Russian Ampassapor had communicated 
proposals which, in the opinion of the Government, might 
possibly furnish a satisfactory basis for an armistice. It was 
not a wild conjecture, though it is resented by Mr. Cross, 
that the countermand sent to Admiral Hornsy was inciden- 
tally addressed to Lord Derby. His retirement might not 
improbably have detached from the Government a certain 
number of supporters, even if it had not been shared by 
other members of the Cabinet. In the early stages of the 
troubles which have now reached their climax, Lord 
Derby was as fiercely attacked and as rudely vitu- 

rated as Lord Beaconsrietp himself. He could not, 
indeed, be insulted on the ground of Semitic descent ; but 
one of his assailants declared that, having formerly thought 
him a villain, he had now discovered him to be a fool. Mr. 
Cross was believed to be Lord Dersy’s mouthpiece when 
he defined the conditions of neutrality in a speech which 
was soon afterwards reproduced in the form of a despatch. 
Lord Dersy was responsible for the appointment of Mr. 
Layarp to the embassy at Constantinople ; and the selec- 
tion was universally understood as a pledge given to the 
Turks, not of protection or aid, but of sympathy and good 
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will. It will be hoped by many who owe no party alle- 
giance to the present Government that the vigour which is 
urgently needed may not be impaired at the present moment 
by resignations or threats of resignation. 

The debate, as far as it has proceeded, scarcely justifies 
the complaint of a member who spoke late on Thursday, that 
he had seldom passed a duller evening. Mr. Forsrer devi- 
ated from his usual good taste when, in imitation of a bad 
example, he made a personal attack on the Prive 
Minister. The whole Cabinet is responsible for all its 
measures, including the proposed vote of credit; and it 
appears from the tone of Mr. Cross’s speech that even the 
most pacific members of the Government are at present by 
no means favourably impressed with the proceedings of 
Russia. Everything which Mr. Cross said was true, and 
he might have said much more without exceeding the 
truth ; but a Minister of the Crown, when peace and war 
are at stake, ought in public to believe and hope the 
best. It was also injudicious to taunt the Oppo- 
sition with the conduct of “ your friends the Russians.” 
In conventional phrase Russia is still a friendly nation; 
and all parties have a right to take the most favourable 
view of her conduct. Many members of the Opposition 
really share the distrust of Russia which Mr. Cross too 
openly avowed. It is difficult or impossible in discussions 
of immediate and transcendent interest to maintain perfect 
equanimity ; but a Minister ought, if practicable, to abide by 
decorous fictions which diminish the probability of danger 
by disguising its approach. Mr. Bricnt’s speech was 
calm and dignified in tone; but it is impossible to per- 
suade any reasonable politician that there is nothing to 
fear from Russian ambition. An armistice was re- 
fused on the pretext that it must be preceded by peace 
negotiations; and, since the Turks have accepted the 
conditions of peace, the armistice is withheld, either that 
its terms may deprive the defeated party of all further 
means of resistange or because the Russians are determined 
to occupy the capital. The Emperor, whose “ high honour ” 
is from time to time pledged to assurances which after- 
wards yield to irresistible necessity, has repeatedly pro- 
mised not to occupy Constantinople, except under pressure 
of military considerations. His army is now advancing 
because the Russian commanders think fit to make 
an entrance into the capital an essential condition 
of an armistice. It is reported that they also 
demand the cession of positions on the Asiatic shore, on 
which they may erect fortifications. In these circum- 
stances the debate in the House of Commons is so un- 
seasonable that its promoters ought not to be surprised if 
in the heat of the debate they are described as friends of 
the Russians. Some at least of their number are, as Mr. 
Beresrorp Horr said, much more interested in turning 


out the Government than in vindicating any system of | 


foreign policy. 


THE RUSSIAN DEMANDS. 


A WEEK has passed since the Russian proposals were 
supposed to have been communicated to the English 
Government; and since that time it has been positively 
asserted that the whole of the Russian demands have been 
accepted by the Porte. The countermand which prevented 
the English fleet from entering the Dardanelles was osten- 
sibly issued because the Government thought that condi- 
tions had been offered which furnished a satisfactory basis 
for an armistice. Nevertheless, only two days ago neither 
peace nor armistice had been concluded; and the Russian 
army was advancing in force on Constantinople. From the 
beginning of the real or pretended negotiations the policy 
of Russia has been consistent in its tortuous, dilatory, and 
evasive character. Mr. Guapstone himself, in his latest 
ag ames written before the Turkish application for peace, 

admitted that it is necessary to deal “ not with the 
“high honour of the monarch,” or “ the generous emotions 
“of a great and single-minded people,’ but with “ the 
“excited spirit of a military caste, and with a diplo- 
“matic service essentially astute, and much maligned 
“indeed if it be remarkable for scrupulosity.” 
Compliments to the Russian people, which is in truth 
single-minded in its desire for national aggrandizement, 
cannot be usefully discussed; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how an absolute sovereign can, without impeachment 
of his “ high honour,” employ unscrupulous diplomatists for 
the purpose of profiting by their indirect proceedings. 


Before the present war with its causes had confused all 
the boundaries of political right and wrong, it was held 
that constitutional monarchs alone enjoyed immunity, 
because they could only act through responsible Ministers. 
If it is true that the Turkish Government has submitted to 
the Russian demands, the delay which has been interposed 
is wholly inconsistent with good faith ; nor are the motives. 
of the Russian Government susceptible of justification. The 
widespread misery which has been caused by the advance of 
the Russian army is deliberately produced. The sufferings 
of the fugitives have been perhaps inadvertently described 
in the columns of the journal which is most servile in its 
enthusiastic promotion of Russian policy. According to 
accounts which may possibly be exaggerated, a hundred 
thousand women and children are flying in terror before 
the Russian troops, from whom they have no deliberate 
cruelty to apprehend, and before their savage auxiliaries. 
On the 21st of January the English Ampassapor, in pur- 
suance of instructions from Lord Dersy, suggested to 
Prince Gorrcnakorr the issue of a Proclamation by the 
Commanper-1n-CueFr which should guarantee protection to 
the lives and homes of the Mussulman population. Lord 
Aveustcs Lorrvus added that be could not doubt that 
efficient steps would be immediately taken “ to arrest the 
* panic which is producing such misery and suffering, and 
“thus save thousands of women and children from an 
“ agonizing death.” The proposal was at once formally 
declined. Prince Gorrcaakorr referred to the Procla- 
mation issued at the beginning of the war, in which the 
Emperor had professed “ sentiments of humanity” towards 
peaceable inhabitants ; and he added that these principles 
had been frequently reiterated and consistently acted 
upon, although the Turks have since committed acts 
of cruelty, and although Hosart Pasna has recently 
bombarded Enupatoria and Theodosia. It is need- 
less to observe that the women and children who are 
starving and dying in the plains of Roumelia never heard 
of the Emreror’s Bulgarian manifesto, and that they are 
wholly innocent of a share in the naval operations in the 
Black Sea. The suffering and the mortality which must 
result from a week’s unnecessary prolongation of the war 
probably exceed in extent the miseries which were in- 
flicted on the Bulgarians after the suppression of their 
insurrection. Prince GorrcHakorr’s pitiless sneer will not 
affect the popularity of his cause among English fanatics 
and political intriguers. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Guapstone has published 
his opinion on the conditions of peace. It would be grati- 
fying to observe that he deprecates needless harshness to 

urkey, if his anxiety for moderation were not directed 
exclusively against the possible aggrandizement of England. 
As no one proposes any scheme of “ our pilfering or 
“plundering from Turkey by military occupation or 
“otherwise,” it was hardly necessary to protest 
against an imaginary wrong. Mr. GuapsTone probably 
means to object to a military occupation of Gallipoli, which, 
if it had been undertaken, would have been distasteful to 
Russia, but which would not have involved any plundering 
or pilfering at the expense of Turkey. As might be ex- 
pected, Mr. Guapstone recommends the widest extension 
of the Bulgarian territory which is to be autonomous or 
independent; but he thinks that a considerable tribute 
might fairly be paid to the Porte. He would give the 
same privileges to Thessaly, Epirus, and Albania; he 
wishes the Montenegrins to retain their conquests; and 
he assumes that Roumania and Servia will be nominally 
as well as really independent. He justly but ineffectually 
criticizes the extortion by Russia from her ally of the 
districts of Bessarabia which were severed from the Em- 
pire in 1856. On the other hand, he takes for granted, 
in accordance with probability, if not with public law, 
the acquisition by Russia of any territory in Armenia 
which may be thought useful or desirable. Mr. 
Gtapstoxe holds that an attempt to maintain the ancient 
rule of navigation in the Dardanelles, except in concert 
with the European Powers, “is to lead England into the 
“ position of a public offender; of what Earl Russet in 
“ 1854 traly declared the Emperor Nicuotas to be—a 
“ wanton disturber of the peace.” The Emperor NicHoLas 
demanded certain novel concessions from Turkey, with 
the alternative of a war. According to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
the continued assertion by England of an undisputed right 
founded on a treaty seven years old would be as wanton 
an offence as an armed invasion of a foreign territory. It 
may perhaps not be safe, and it may not even be desirable, 
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to insist on the continued closing of the Dardanelles ; but 
enthusiastic statesmen ought to retain some regard for 
morality and public right. The whole of the Ottoman 
dominions in Europe and Asia were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Paris, which was again ratified in 1571. In 
default of alliances, it is impossible to prevent the breach 
or abolition of the treaty; but the annexation of an acre 
of Turkish territory without the assent of the parties to 
the and an affront. 

The ian conditions of peace, as far as they are 
at present known, are stated in Mr. Layarv’s despatches, 
and they were enumerated in nearly the same way 
by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore in his speech of Monday 
last. On the authority of Count Scnovvatorr, Bulgaria, 
including the greater part of Roumelia, is to be an 
autonomous tributary principality, with a Christian Govern- 
ment, @ national militia, and a restriction of Turkish 
military occupation to certain places to be defined. 
The independence of Montenegro is to be recognized, 
and a territory equal to the conquests effected during 
the death-struggle of Turkey with Russia is to be added 
to the State. Roumania also is to receive an undefined 
extension of territory, which can only be found on the 
south of the Danube in a region occupied by an 
alien population. Servia is to be independent, with 
a rectification of frontier which may involve an 
indefinite extension of territory. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are to be restricted to the ambiguous enjoyment 
of administrative autonomy, obviously in deference to 
Austrian susceptibility. Analogous reforms in the other 
Christian provinces may be so interpreted as to com- 
plete, in the language of Mr. Layarp, the destruction 
of the Turkish Empire in Europe. An elastic and un- 
bounded margin still remains. Russia is to be compen- 
sated for the cost of the war in money or in territory ; and 
as Turkey has no means of paying a fine, the Kussian 
aggrandizement in Asia will — exclusively on the con- 
venience of the conqueror. The last clause has since 
acquired remarkable significance :—‘If these bases are 
“ accepted, there shall be a convention, an armistice, and 
“* plenipotentiaries shall be sent to arrange in detail the 
“ conditions.” The bases have been accepted, and yet 
there is no convention and no armistice. 

The successive clauses of a scheme for the disruption of 
Turkey and for the abolition of the Treaty of Paris were 
welcomed with unworthy cheers by a part of the Opposi- 
tion. It is unfortunate that a prolonged debate gives fac- 
tious politicians additional opportunities of ayowing their 
sympathies with the most exacting of aggressors and con- 
querors. If it had been necessary, Prince Gor?tcHAKOFF 
mightnodoubt have found members of the Houseof Commons 
to countersign the refusal which will have been the death- 
warrant of thousands of helpless women and children. Not 
one of the conditions of peace provides security or protec- 
tion for the Mahometan population of European Turkey. 
In their extreme need, lay and ecclesiastical partisans re- 
member only the crimes of some among them, and delibe- 
rately refuse topity their misfortunes. The depth of baseness 
has been sounded by the journal which recited the conditions 
of peace in the manner of an Address echoing a Speech 
from the Throne, and which added the comment that the 
terms were marvellous for their moderation. The re- 
capitulation concluded with the statement that the 
proposals for securing order and justice in Epirus and 
Thessaly had not then been announced. The most devoted 
courtier could not have improved on the implied assump- 
tion that all the Russian demands were preferred in the 
exclusive interest of order and justice. It would seem 
thateven the adult males are beginning to revolt against the 
dictation of the clubs and the philanthropists. Mob meetings 
at Sheffield, at Manchester, and in the City of London, have 
passed votes of confidence in the Government; and it is pos- 
sible that the reaction may spread. The condact of foreign 
affairs by agitation is greatly to be deprecated ; and yet it is 
satisfactory to find that even flesh and blood have a regard 
for national honour. A war with Russia would be in the 
highest degree impolitic, but there is no reason why English- 
men should wantonly become accomplices in measures of 
spoliation. The disastrous precedent of the fine imposed 
by Germany on France forms a new and strong induce- 
ment to great military Powers to invade the dominions of 
their neighbours. To make a nation pay the cost of a war 
which was forced upon it by a superior Power is a refine- 
ment of cruelty. 


THE KHEDIVE AND HIS CREDITORS. 


A CRISIS has come in the financial position of Egypt 
which, if not so serious as that terminated by the in- 
tervention of Mr. Goscnen and M. Jousert, is sufficiently 
grave to cause reasonable anxiety to the holders of 
Egyptian securities, and to fill with some misgivings those 
who interest themselves in the future of the country. An 
issue has been raised between the Kuepive and his 
European administrators which touches very deeply the 
whole scheme recently arranged for the conduct of Egyptian 
finance. The revenues of Egypt are stated to be in- 
sufficient to pay the creditors in fall and also to provide 
for the requirements of the Viczroy. The creditors, it is 
said, cannot be paid in full if the service of the State is 
to go on, and they are asked to make an abatement in 
their demands. ‘The creditors, through the European ad- 
ministrators who act for them, reply that, before they can 
accede to this request, they must know all the circum- 
stances under which it is made. Not only is the expendi- 
ture of the Viczroy unknown, but he has a large mass ot 
debt hanging over his head which was not brought to the 
notice of Mr. Goscuen and M. Jousert when they made 
what they hoped was a final arrangement; and the 
amount of debt which existed at that time has since been 
considerably increased. The European administrators allow 
that some provision must be made for this debt, but they 
want to know all about the debt before they recognize it. 
They inquire what the items are, to whom the different sums 
alleged to be due are owing, and under what circumstances 
the debts were contracted. But the Kuepive does not wish 
this to be known. He is quite ready to give a total figure, 
and to ask the administrators to aid him in raising the 
amount mentioned, but he will furnish no details. In the 
same way he entirely declines to let it be known what be 
really spends in each year. He says that he has not 
enough, and, in the sense that he allows every month a new 
set of debts to accumulate, it is quite undeniable that he 
has not enough. But he will not furnish any details. He 
insists on spending unknown sums in unknown ways, and he 
prefers to quarrel with the European administrators rather 
than let his secrets of state be revealed. He offers to allow 
the revenues of Egypt to be examined; and it would be 
very useful, so far as it went, to know what the country 
really paid in the shape of taxes. But the European ad- 
ministrators have refused to take part in the inquiry when 
thus detached from inquiries into the amount of debt and 
the amount of expenditure. In this they are quite right, 
for two reasons. In the first place, even if they could get 
at the true figures, the result would under present cir- 
cumstances be of no real use to the creditors. Whatever 
the revenues may be, the creditors have no certainty that 
any portion can be considered as definitively reserved to 
them so long as the Kuepive swells by unknown quantities 
an unknown quantity of growing debt and spends what he 
thinks fit to spend. In the next place, they would never 
get at the true figures. No one can find out anything in 
Egypt except so far as the Kuepive wishes it to be found 
out. There would be no security that the result of the 
investigations had not been arranged beforehand. If the 
Kuepive wished the inquiry to show a revenue of 
eight millions, it would show a revenue of eight 
millions; and unless the Kuepive is willing that his 
whole financial position should be disclosed, an inquiry 
into a part of it will be illusory. In order to seem to be 
doing something in favour of the creditors, the Kuxzpive 
has announced that he will himself issue a Commission of 
Inguiry into the amount of the revenues. The inquiry is to 
be made, not by the representatives of the creditors, but by 
the representatives of the debtor. This is a perfectly idle 
step, and can produce no results that will be worth a 
moment’s consideration. 


Not only is the financial scheme arranged by Mr. 
Goscuen and M. Jovuserr not allowed to work freely, but 
a beginning of directly invading it has been made. Sums 
which, according to its provisions, ought to have been paid 
in to the chest supervised by the Controllers have been de- 
tained by the Egyptian Government, and expended as it 
thought proper, on the plea that, as it must have the 
money, the simplest plan was to stop it before it ever zot 
under the control of strangers. When this process has 
been once adopted, it must be inevitably extended, as the 
Controllers cannot sanction expenditure without knowing 
what has been done with the sums withdrawn from 
their control, or they might be allowing the same 
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thing to be paid for twice. It will very soon come 
to this. The Kuepive will not repudiate his public debt, 
but he will pay what he thinks reasonable to the Com- 
missioners of the debt, and will spend the rest of his 
revenue. He will also contract fresh liabilities, not by 
borrowing, but by leaving current claims unpaid ; and, as 
he becomes more hampered, the amount he will think 
reasonable to pay to the Commissioners of the Public Debt 
will become smaller and smaller, and the functions of the 
Controllers, who are supposed to control all the receipts 
and expenditure of the Treasury, will be altogether at an 
end, The scheme arranged by Mr. Goscuen and M. JouBEeRT 
will thus evaporate into nothing, except that what is 
paid to the creditors will be divided according to the 
provisions they sanctioned. But it must be taken into 
account that the scheme will have failed owing to an 
inherent difficulty that beset it from its outset. The 
Kuepive really wished to do the best he could for his 
creditors, and he offered terms which, if fulfilled, would 
-have been exceedingly satisfactory to them. But at the 
-same time he remained, and wished to remain, a sovereign 
prince ; and his position as an honest debtor and his position 
as a sovereign prince necessarily conflict. He spends sums 
which as an honest debtor he ought not to spend, because 
as a sovereign prince he thinks he ought, or at least 
is entitled, to spend them. When the present war broke 
out, he was uncertain in which capacity he ought to act, 
and he offered to refuse all assistance to the Porte if the 
English and French Governments would sanction his re- 
fusal on the ground that the funds he would have to spend 
on the war would be lost to his creditors, and that he 
ought first to think of his creditors. The French Govern- 
ment was willing to give its sanction, but the English Go- 
vernment declined to follow the example of France. . Left 
to himself, and treated as a sovereign prince free to consider 
the duties which that capacity involved, he proceeded with 
growing eagerness and at an increasing cost to help Turkey. 
His European administrators would probably have been 
willing to recognize his position, and to admit that, if Egypt 
was to go to war for Turkey, money must somehow be found 
for the purpose, if only the Kuepive would have frankly 
informed them how much he was spending, and in 
what way it was spent. But then he must have discussed 
with foreigners all the details of his acts as a belligerent, 
and to require this seems more than a sovereign prince can 
be inclined to concede. This is, it is true, an exceptional 
case, and the Kuepive pushes the theory of the irresponsibi- 
lity of a sovereign prince to lengths which make the whole 
financial scheme nugatory. But there is always the diffi- 
culty that, at least to his mind, he has two conflicting posi- 
tions, and that he alone has to determine to which for the 
moment he shall attach the greater weight ; and, naturally, 
when he has once begun to think more of himself as a 
sovereign prince than as an honest debtor, the tendency to 
see everything in this light grows upon him with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

Mr. Goscuen has published a very strong letter in which 
he protests without reserve or hesitation against the course 
which the Kuepive is now taking. He offers to continue 
the attenticn which for many months he has bestowed on 
the interests of the creditors of Egypt, if they unmis- 
takably wish him to do so; and it may be safely 
said that, unless they wish to lose what they have 
hoped to get, they will beg him to help them in their 
present strait. No one could have brought to the 
protection of their interests more untiring devotion, 
greater ability, or a better union of firmness and per- 
suasiveness than Mr. Goscuen has done, and at every’ step 
he has been warmly and effectually supported by M. 
Jounert. If their intervention were now withdrawn, things 
in Egypt would soon slide into chaos. If it is continued, 
the creditors may hope that the present financial scheme 
will be permanently established, after receiving modifica- 
tions which, on due examination, will be accepted as com- 
patible with their just claims. The Kuepive may like to go 
a certain way in insisting on his pretensions as a sovereign 
prince to the disadvantage of his creditors, but there will 
come a point at which, if he is met with respectful firm- 
ness, he will pause and think whether he really means to 
quarrel with France and England. It may seem at first 
as if England would have no more reason to quarrel with 
him than with any other sovereign who did not pay 
what he owed to private persons. But England cannot 
help treating Egypt differently from any other country, 
for Egypt contains the curious ditch which is the inlet 


to India. There must be order in Egypt, and that order 
must not be preserved by the intervention of any Power 
without the concurrence of England. To supersede the 
Controllers-General would be the first step in superseding 
the whole body of European officials who have been intro- 
duced into Egypt. The Controllers would go, the Commis- 
sioners would. go, the railway administrators would go, 
and the Judges would go. It does not depend on the 
Kuepive alone whether the experiment of the International 
Tribunal is renewed at the end of the period of five 
years for which it was instituted. The foreign Powers 
represented by the Judges are necessary parties to the 
arrangement, and if they decline to renew their consent, 
the powers of their Consuls revive. France, which was 
only brought with great difficulty to assent to the experi- 
ment being tried, would not dream of allowing it to be 
continued if all the French officials, who, unlike the Eng- 
lish officials, are the nominees of the French Government, 
had been driven away by the treatment they had received 
at the hands of the Kuepive. If the process of driving 
away the European officials from Egypt is followed in 
thought step by step, it is easy to see that such umbrage must 
be given to France that nothing but the fear of quarrelling 
with England would keep her from interfering in Egypt. 
We could not possibly prevent this interference by refus- 
ing to listen to her complaints and supporting a bad Go- 
vernment in Egypt simply because we preferred to let things 
alone. The experience of the last few months may con- 
vince any one that this isa line which England neither 
would nor could adopt. We must therefore either join 
France in interference, or do away with all cause of com- 
plaint by securing a good and honest Government in Egypt. 
The Viceroy, owing to the geographical position of his 
country, is so placed that he can only be regarded as a 
sovereign prince if he does justice to the fair claims of 
England and France. For a moment he may find it very 
tempting to act as if he were supreme and unassailable, 
and so strange is his position that some indulgence ought 
to be shown towards him when he is for a time inclined to 
think too exclusively of one side of his position; but he 
must, when he reflects, know as well as any one that, 
unless he is wise in time, the days of his dynasty are 
numbered. 


THE OXFORD GATHERING. 


be seems by no means a desirable novelty in University 
life that the young persons who are sent to Oxford to 
study and amuse themselves after the fashion of the place 
should have grand political clubs established for them, just 
as if they were grown up and had really entered the world. 
It was an additional misfortune that the opening of one of 
these political nurseries should be celebrated by aconspicuous 

thering of the chiefs, or at least of some of the most distin- 
guished chiefs, of theLiberal party ; and that Mr. Guapsrong 
should have been led to address the nation on the 
eve of a decisive Parliamentary debate through speeches 
either addressed to his young friends or spoken at 
Oxford because his young friends had succeeded in get- 
ting him there. It must be said, however, in excuse for 
these infant Liberals, that they were only following the 
example and responding to the challenge of some infant 
Conservatives, who had already got up aClub of their own 
and had called it after the famous name of Canyinc. That 
the Conservative undergraduates should have a Club while 
they had none naturally made proud young Liberals feel as 
uncomfortable as if they were wearing the wrong sort of 
necktie, or as if their college boat had been unexpectedly 
bumped. The PatmerstTon Club was therefore set on foot 
to rival and eclipse the Canninc, and it has made a 
triumphant beginning; for Mr. in person, 
accompanied by Lord Granvitte and Sir Wittiam Har- 
court, went down to what is called inaugurate it. 
The whole proceeding exactly suited the humour of 
Mr. Gtapstong, and he must indeed have felt himself 
doubly at home, for not only was he once more among 
unde uates, but there was an air of homely burlesque 
about the whole thing which must have reminded him of 
Hawarden and his excursionists. In a sportive vein he 
made fun of the misnomer of the rival institution, and 
chuckled over the mistake of Tories in glorifying the 
name of the great statesman who had broken away from 
the trammels of their party. Experience had probably 
satisfied him that neither excursionists nor Liberal under- 
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graduates would perceive the equal oddity of calling by 
the name of Patmerston a Club the first meeting of which 
was held to celebrate the prostration of Turkey at the 
feet of Russia. With one part of his speech every one, 
however, may cordially agree. He paused in the 
midst of his political disquisition to remind his young 
hearers that, properly speaking, they had nothing to do 
with politics at all. They might, indeed, find a harm- 
less amusement in politics, but their business was to 
read the books which their tutors selected for their 
study. He even went so far as to recommend that, in the 
interests of the Club itself, two or three enthusiasts should 
break down their health by overwork, reading on and on 
until they felt, and were seen to be, very ill, and doing this 
always in the name and on behalf of. the Club. If this 
could but be accomplished, it would be patent that the 
Club was a very serious institution; and it would be 
generally recognized that these young martyrs, who ruined 
their eyesight and congested their livers at as early a stage 
of their career as possible, and who devoted their rare 
moments of leisure to dwelling on the advantages of re- 
moving barriers against the advance of Russia, were really 
as much like Lord PaLMErsTon as any persons of a different 
generation can hope to be. 


Before addressing the undergraduates Mr. GLaDsTONE 
had spoken at the Corn Exchange, and there, no doubt, the 
last head of a Liberal Government was in his place when 
communicating his political views to the Liberal section of 
a considerable constituency. The chief interest of his 
speech was of a personal character. He had, he owned, 
been driven to be an agitator; and this was a departure 
from the previous ‘habits of his life, and from what he 
seemed to admit was the proper position of a Parliamentary 
leader. He had spoken in season and out of season; he 
had written letters to a few persons he knew, and to 
thousands he did not know; his postcards had been 
scattered over the face of the earth like the drifting 
sands of the sea or the dispersed children of Israel. 
He had found all this hard work, very hard work, 
and it was melancholy work tvo. All this impatient, 
feverish activity in a line beyond the sphere of 
statesmen was full of pain to a man who had spent his life 
in statesmanship. But what else, as he pathetically asked, 
was he to do? He was in possession of a great secret 
which it was commissioned to him to reveal to his country- 
men; and how was he to reveal it unless he used all the 
resources of the Post Office and spoke words of deep 
meaning even to persons who had come to look at him 
chopping a tree? He had a deadly enemy to combat, and, 
as carnal arms were denied him, these more or less 
spiritual weapons were alone at his command. His enemy 
was Lord BEacoNsFIELD, and his secret was that Lord 
BEAcONSFIELD had a deadly purpose of forcing England into 
war, and that by a malign influence he compelled all with 
whom he came in contact to obey him. As Mr. GLADSTONE 
put it, Lord BeaconsFIELp is the only unit in the Cabinet, 
and the other members are merely ciphers, with no value 
except what he gives them by coming before them. There 
is something pathetic in this disclosure of personal history— 
in this portrait, drawn by the original, of a wearied, im- 
pulsive old man, eaten up by one idea, and burning to 
make it known, just as if he had found out the exact date 
of the end of the world. But it reads like a tale far 
away from the facts of life. Lord Beaconsrigtp is no 
doubt the ablest, the most experienced, and the most in- 
fluential member of the Cabinet. In a Ministry which 
has had to discuss grave questions of peace or war, he 
has, as we know from the revelations of Lord Car- 
NaRVON, used his authority to discountenance what he 
thought an undue manifestation of a determination never to 
draw the sword. But that he has had all his own wa 
and that his colleagues have been ciphers is a view whic 
it requires the pre-occupation of a fixed idea to entertain. 
The standing taunt of the adversaries of the Government 
is that the Cabinet is divided, that it does not know its 
own mind, that it is not under any definite guidance. Mr. 
Gtapsrove himself, in his anxiety to decry the Government 
as much as possible, forgot all about his unit and ciphers, 
and compared the members of the Cabinet to warring 
winds shut up in a Far from being a collection of 
humble spirits drilled into unanimity by a commanding 
genius, the colleagues of Lord BraconsrizLp seem much 
more like a mess who in their differences do not think 
much of their colonel, but try to keep together for the 
honour of the regiment. To describe Lord Dersy and Lord 


Satispury as gentle souls who will do anything, right or 
wrong, as long as their master bids them do it, is to 
depart far from lay reasoning, and to twist texts and distort 
facts in a manner to which only the acumen and zeal of 
theologians are equal. 

Mr. GLapstone owned that it was almost hopeless to 
think that the vote of credit could be successfully re- 
sisted, but he did not quite despair if sufficient pressure 
were put on Conservative members by their constituents. 
Agitation, he thought, might still triumph if letters 
could be forwarded in sufficient quantities warning un- 
patriotic members that they need not present themselves 
again before indignant electors if they persist in their 
guilty purposes. That Mr. Grapstone should ever have 
been an agitator seems to us a matter for regret. It was 
quite his business to explain in the most public manner 
why he thought England should let Turkey meet 
its fate unsupported, and why Englishmen should deliber- 
ately enter on what was for him and for them a totally 
new policy. That this policy was adopted by the country 
was in a considerable degree due to Mr. Grapstone; for, 
although the Ministry say that it was all along their policy, it 
certainly was not the policy of the majority of their sup- 
porters, and it would not have become the general policy of 
England unless a revulsion of feeling had been created by 
the exposure of the unfitness of the Porte to govern its 
subjects. It is not to the effects, but to the manner, of Mr. 
Gapstone’s recent political conduct that just exception 
may be taken. An agitator necessarily dwells on half of the 
truth in order that his half of the truth may be apprehended 
by the public. A statesman, if he is worthy of his calling, 
tries to tell the whole truth, and to say not only what is not 
to be done, but what is to bedone. Mr. GiapsTone sank the 
statesman in the agitator; and it was not for Mr. GLapsTonn 
to do this. It is true that he did not merely agitate in a 
negative direction. He did tell us what we were to do; for 
he strongly urged us to become the allies of Russia and 
to aid in inflicting punishment on Turkey. If this 
was his statesmanship, he entirely failed to carry the 
country with him. He had nothing te recommend to which 
the country would listen. There was therefore necessarily 
an end to the utility of his agitation. He has done much 
to awaken the feeling which has induced England to abstain 
from going to war to save Turkey. But this result has 
been attained. The agitation, whether it would have been 
better left to other hands or not, has been successful. Its 
day is over. What is there to agitate about now? Why 
should any one send a threatening letter to his member ? 
We have now not to save Turkey, but to see what is to be 
done in the East consistently with not saving her in the 
sense in which she wished and hoped to be saved. To 
arrive, if possible, at the proper solution is the task, not of 
agitators, but of statesmen. Whether statesmen will arrive 
at a happy solution of as difficult a problem as was ever 
presented may be doubtful ; but there is no known mode by 
which ordinary Englishmen can hope to see sach a solution 
found, except by leaving the Government of the day to 
find it, subject always to the criticism of Parliament, and 
through Parliament of the public. 


FRANCE. 


J these reactionary, and even the moderate, parties in France: 


are sadly in want of a poet and a musician, All the cen- 
turies of French history preceding the Revolution were 
unable to create a national anthem, and toa people for whiclr 
no provision of this sort had been made the “ Marseillaise ” 
was irresistible. If Naprozzon III. had been wise, he 
would have accepted the Republican tune, and degraded 
it from its original eminence by constant association with 
Imperial ceremonies. The “ Marseillaise” is too stirring 
a melody to be either proscribed or given over to the 
enemy ; but, if a generation of docile voters had marched 
to the poll under its influence, it might have become associ- 
ated with official candidateship and all the other apparatus 
by which the late Emperor thought to secure the 
substance of popular support and the shadow of popular 
liberty. As it was, it was left to the Empress to 
call for it at St. Cloud when “le jeune et bean 
“ Dunors” had shown himself unable to defend France 
against invasion. The civil strife that followed the 


war with Germany revived the old memories of the 
“ Marseillaise,” and the dislike felt to its revolutionary 
origin became as nothing by the side’ of the dislike felt to 
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_ Of past sufferings sustained, so to say, within hearing 


_ could not bring itself to surrender the flag it loves is not 
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its association with the Commune. But through all these | 
vicissitudes it has remained the Republican air, and now | 
that the Republic has become the recognized Government | 
of France, tliose who have been accustomed to sing the 
“ Marseillaise” in days when the song and the ideas 
to which it appealed were alike under a cloud find it 
strange that the song should not share in the resurrection of 
the Republic. A bandmaster in the Nantes garrison has 
felt this so strongly that he inserted the proscribed tune in 
the programme of a performance at the theatre, and the 
Left has been shocked by the vigorous measures taken by 
the Commandant to prevent similar breaches of discipline 
for the future. The Muinister of War has - disowned 
the particular prohibitions issued by the Commandant, but 
he is himself of opinion that this originally patriotic 
song has assumed a political significance, and as such 


should be forbidden in the army. 

The fact that the “ Marseillaise’”’ has assumed a poli- 
tical significance will be conceded alike by friends and 
foes. The real question is, whether it has not taken | 
too firm a hold of French soil ever again to be dis- 
lodged, and, if so, whether the sting of its political asso- 
ciations would not be best removed by its becoming 
Government property. The “Marseillaise” played, as | 
M. TatanpieR proposes, upon all public occasions, and | 
‘by the direction of the public functionaries, would | 
probably come to be regarded as a kind of renegade among | 
tunes. There is no chance, however, of any such sug-_ 


reasons for opposing it, and even if it passed the Chamber, | 
they would be able to reject it in the Senate. Their 
dislike to the “ Marseillaise ”’ is partly due to the recollection 


of the Republican gir, and partly tc that blind 
determination not to do anything which the Left 
wants done which so often perverts the policy of French 
Conservatives. At the same time it must be remembered 
that the bitterest political quarrels have again and again 
turned upon points of this kind. If the extreme Legiti- 
mists could have given up the White Flag, the Count of 
Cuamporp would certainly have sat upon the French 
throne, and might be sitting there now, and a party which 


likely to bring itself to accept the tune it hates. There is 
a further reason why the Right should make the rejection 
of the “ Marseillaise ” a cardinal feature of their policy, in 
the fact that this negative kind of agreement seems more 
and more to be the only kind which there is much chance 
of maintaining between the several sections of the party. 
They can pull together well enough so long as the demand 
on their unanimity is purely negative and external— 
so long, that is, as it relates to the tune to be proscribed, 
not to the tune that is to be put in its place. 
But as soon as they pass to things of real importance, the 

essential differences that divide them become incapable of 

concealment. The lamentations called forth from the 

Right by Marshal MacManon’s surrender are tempered 

by constant expressions of delight that full freedom of 

action has at length been restored to the parties which 

-combined to support him. The Legitimist organs con- | 
gratulate their readers that the principles which can alone 
save France from destruction are no longer alloyed by 

-association with men to’: whom principles are a jest, and | 
whose only idea of monarchy is that of a crowned demo- | 
-cracy. The Bonapartists are equally pleased that their 
real doctrines are no longer obscured by an alliance with 
a party which makes monarchy itself worthless by pre- 
tending that it has no higher sanction than an appeal to 
the people. Occasions on which these contending theories 
of obligation can be laid aside for a moment are all the 
more valued in consequence, and their common detestation 
of a revolutionary tune gives them just the opportunity 
they want. 

M. Gamserta has been repeating at Belleville the ex- 
hortations to prudence and moderation which he gave a 
short time since at Marseilles. This time, however, he 
had to explain how moderation could be consistent with 
that strictness in the verification of disputed elections 
which has so exasperated the minority in the Chamber of 

ties. The reason he gives for the determination 
shown by the Left to annul so many of the returns which 
were obtained under Government pressure is that there is 
no other way in which the punishment they deserve can 
be brought home to the local instruments of that pressure. 
Those who ask the Left to let bygones be bygones do not 


| 


know, he says, from what a reign of private ruin and 


personal suffering France has just escaped. For six 
months all that official and judicial ingenuity could do te 
compass the destruction of those who opposed the Go- 
vernment was freely employed. The Ministry of the Duke 
of Brociiz was one long system of persecution, and unless 
the agents of that persecution are made to realize how com- 
pletely it has failed of its purpose, the lesson they most need 
to learn will not have been impressed on them. When M. 
GamberTa came to the constructive side of Republican 
policy, he was somewhat less precise in his statements. To 
punish enemies is usually an easier matter than to guide 
friends. M. Gameurra alternately described the reforms 
which might be looked for from the new Ministry, and 
counselled his hearers to give the new Ministry a firm 
support. M. Duraure’s Government is to give the school 
to the child, work to the man, peace to the country, and 
liberty to the citizen. It is not too much perhaps to 
suppose that, in including the second of these boons in his 
list, M. Gampetra was not above a rhetorical equivocation. 
In the sense which he attaches to the term, the relation 
of the Government to the labour market is limited to the 
application to industry of that general stimulus which is 
supplied by the maintenance of peace and the pursuit of a 
sound fiscal policy. To the ears of some of those who listened 
to him the words perhaps stood fora much larger programme. 
When M. Gamperra spoke of the duty of the Republican 
party to the Government, he took care to leave no un- 
certainty as to the frankness of his own adhesion to a 
Ministry which he describes as absolutely sincere in its 
purposes and confident in the justness of its cause. You 
must bear in mind, he said, that this Ministry has many 
difficulties to contend with. The majority in the Senate 
is opposed to Republican ideas, and though, with pru- 
dence on the side of the assailants, the ultimate capitula- 
tion of the Senate is secured, it can only be secured by 
such a display of prudence as will ensure the victory of 
the Republican party in the Senatorial elections of 1879. 
One of the other speakers at the banquet went still 
further, and hinted that the need for patience and caution 
might not be at an end until after the Senatorial elections 
of 1882. Spiritual writers say that the way to conquer a 
fault is not to attack it all at once, not to think of it as 
a temptation to be resisted throughout life, but as 
a temptation to be resisted to-day, or this week, or for 
such and such a season. This is the way in which M. 
Gamberia and his allies are seeking to lead the French 
democracy along the paths of moderation. They do not 
ask them to abandon their old ways of thinking and act- 
ing altogether, but only to lay them aside for a specified 
time. With a little judgment in selection, there will never 
be much difficulty in finding temporary motives for exer- 
cising a permanent self-restraint, and, under the influence of 
this new and painfully practised habit, the Radical tendency 
to violence will, it may be hoped, die away. At all events 
it argues a real improvement in the class of which M. 
Gamperra’s supporters in Belleville must be chiefly com- 
posed that so astute a politician should think it worth 
while to address them in this tone. They have begun to 
learn by experience, and, now that they have once entered 
themselves as students in that school, it is impossible to 
say what degree of progress they may not eventually make 
in it. 


THE COUNTY BOARDS BILL. 


{a County Boards Bill, as its provisions were stated 
by Mr. Scrarer-Boortu, has the merit of being a large 
and comprehensive measure. It would not have been 
worth while to create new elective bodies in counties if 
they were not to be charged with important functions. 
The proposed Boards are to levy and administer rates, 
which will be applied to various purposes. It was not 
necessary to provide for the administration of prisons, 
which was a year ago transferred from the Justices to the 
Secretary of State. The County Boards are to have the 
control of lunatic asylums, of highways, and of sewers, 
and they are to supersede the present Conservators of 
Rivers. If the Billis passed it will abolish the permissive 
character of the present Highways Act, and it will in many 
cases promote the public advantage by enlarging the 
area of Highway Boards. In certain cases Mr. ScLaTeR- 
Booru proposes to confer on the County Boards the power 
of erecting turnpikes ; and, although the provision will be 
strenuously opposed, the Government will perhaps be able 
to establish a sufficient case for a partial return to a system 
which is gradually dying out. Some of the great roads of 
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the kingdom have become rapidly deteriorated since the 
removal of turnpikes. Rural ratepayers grudge payment 
to accommodate the traffic of towns or railway stations, of 
which perhaps only a small part is supplied by themselves. 
The wider and more various in character the district may 
be which contributes to a county rate, the fairer will be the 
incidence of the tax on the ratepayers. Under the new 
Bill, towns with less than 20,000 inhabitants and without 
Quarter Sessions of their own will be represented on the 
County Board, and will pay the county rate. Turnpikes 
may possibly be required for the purpose of obtaining con- 
tribution from large towns, but they will provoke strong 
opposition. Ifthe object of raising money from those who use 
a road is to be attained, the turnpike must be placed where 
it would be the greatest possible nuisance—immediately 
outside the town. An equitable adjustment of rates would 
be a much better arrangement. 

The special functions attached by the Bill to the new 
County Boards are of secondary importance, because they 
may hereafter be extended, or even, in a less probable con- 
tingency, restricted. The power of the Boards will ulti- 
mately be in proportion to their efficiency, which again 
will mainly depend on their constitution. Much objection 
will be raised to the proposal that magistrates elected by 
their own body shall form one-half of the Board. It is ap- 
parently not intended to prohibit the choice of magistrates 
by the Guardians ; and it might therefore happen that an 
absolute majority of the whole Board would consist of 
magistrates. It would perhaps be better to reduce the 
proportion to a third ; and a special provision ought to be 
made by which the chairman of Quarter Sessions should 
have an official seat at the Board. No other member would 
be likely to possess equal experience of county business ; 
and his position proves that he enjoys the confidence 
of the whole body of justices, although it is possible 
that local competition might exclude him from the 
representation of his own sessional district. The Guardians 
may perhaps form the least objectionable constituency for 
the elected portion of the Board. They will probably in 
almost all cases choose members of their own body who 
may either have shown some capacity for administration 
or have made themselves popular. The precedent of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which is elected by the 
Vestries, justifies another experiment of indirect or secondary 
election. If the members of the Board are not in general 
known to possess distinguished ability, many of them are 
men of business ; the whole body is laudably punctual and 
diligent in the discharge of its duties; and from the first 
institution of the Board one of its most competent members 
for the time being has, by the annual choice of his 
colleagues, permanently occupied the post of Chairman. 
In almost every rural district capable candidates for the 
County Board will be found, and the representatives ap- 
pointed by Town Councils will probably have had previons 
experience of municipal administration. Mr. Reap, who 
speaks on the subject with authority, cordially approves 
the proposed mode of election. 

There seems to be no ground for Mr. Goscuen’s fear that 
indirect election will encourage indifference to the manage- 
ment of local affairs. The farmers who are in the first 
instance the principal contributors to the county rate will 
feel confidence in a body selected from the Guardians whom 
they have themselves placed in office ; and in case of need 
they will be able to exercise influence in the practical ques- 
tions which may arise. If experience shows that the consti- 
tution of the Boards ought to be made more popular, it will 
be easier to expand the system of representation than to 
contract it. Mr. Sransrep unhesitatingly proposes the 
election of the Boards by household suffrage, in anticipation 
of the corresponding change which may perhaps soon be 
effected in the Parliamentary constituencies. All democrats 
are consistent in their desire to separate as far as possible 
taxation from representation. Under household suffrage 
the labourers would elect a County Board to administer the 
funds which are contributed immediately by the farmers, and 
eventually by the landowners. Those who are interested 
in the maintenance of convenient highways, in the preven- 
tion of floods, and in other branches of local administration, 
would be powerless to prevent the election of village dema- 
gogues or itinerant agitators to manage the affairs of their 


' Tespective districts. The expense of contested elections, 


which Mr. Scrater Boorn illustrated by the case of School 
Boards, would be a less serious evil than the excitement 
and irritation which ordinarily attend popular elections. 
It is difficult to understand why the Bill should provide 


for annual elections, even under the indirect system. It 
will be much better that the members should have time to 
learn their business, and indeed that their tenure of office 
should be practically permanent, as long as their duties are 
efficiently performed. 

It may be contended that County Boards ought to 
resemble Town Councils in their constitution as in many 
of their functions; but in towns different classes shade 
into one another more gradually than in rural society ; and 
it may be added that municipal elections have not always 
produced satisfactory results. The increasing tendency to 
make local interests subordinate to political faction fur- 
nishes a strong reason against direct and popular election. 
The iniquitous monopoly of local power which has been 
secured by a single party in Birmingham by means of an 
elaborate organization is envied, and more and more faith- 
fully copied, by political majorities in other large towns. 
It is possible that the gross injustice of an exclusive sys- 
tem directly opposed to the public interest may hereafter 
provoke a reaction; but for the present government by 
clubs, with all the apparatus of primary assemblies and 
conventions, is spreading; and the model organization of 
Birmingham has been without qualification approved by 
Mr. Giapstone. The Six Hundred, or the Nine Hundred, 
or any other local number, pack elections without reference 
to the qualifications of the most respectable and intelligent 
members of civic communities. If the system flourishes, - 
it will undoubtedly lead to the corruption which prevails 
in the United States. For the present the associated-clubs 
are manipulated by the chief managers for purposes ol 
political ambition rather than of pecuniary profit. It is 
highly undesirable that the factious element of local ad- 
ministration should be introduced into counties. Political 
wire-pullers may perhaps in time manage to interfere in 
the choice of Guardians, and in the election of County 
Boards ; but farmers are habitually suspicious of dema- 
gogues ; and Guardians will not easily be induced to prefer 
loquacious partisans who may have found their way into 
their Boards. 

For the moment it is almost impossible to devote 
attention to domestic measures; but, if the Government 
survives the present crisis, it ought to spare no effort to 
pass the County Boards Billearly in the Session. There 
is room for amendment, especially in the proposed term of 
office, and perhaps iu the proportion of justices to the 
whole number of members of the Board. lay or weak- 
ness would throw the settlement of the question 
into the hands of those who think with Mr. Srans- 
FELD that no opportunity should be lost for establishing 
the domination of numbers. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Hentey will not be able to express his 
opinion of a measure on which his sagacity and ex- 
perience would have peculiarly qualified him to form 
a judgment. The Bill will be subjected to further 
investigation in the House of Lords, which contains many 
members who are familiar with rural administration. 1t 
may be hoped that no opposition will be offered in either 
House to the establishment of a representative body in 
counties. There is sometimes but little practical incon- 
venience in the maintenance of anomalies, until they are 
discovered and publicly attacked. When County Boards 
have once been proposed and discussed, the continuance of 
the present system becomes objectionable or impossible, 
because it cannot be plausibly defended. 


VOLUNTEER DEFICIENCIES. 


qe scanty time and langnid interest which are all that 
civilians usually have to spare for military matters 
have of late been absorbed by the movements of the 
belligerent armies. It may seem useless to solicit a 
share in either for anything so tame as the affairs of the 
English Volunteers. Yet, if this country were suddenly 
to find itself involved in war, the merits or the demerits 
of the Volunteer force would at once become of immense 
importance. It is true that the Volunteers are destined 
only for home defence, and that among the dangers which 
may be in store for usa Russian invasion is not likely to 
be included. But the course of a European conflict is not 
to be foreseen; and, though invasion is not one of its 
probable incidents, nothing is so likely to bring it 
within the range of probability as known want of pre- 
paration. It is plain that, if England were at 
war, the domand on the regular army for foreign 
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expeditions might easily become so t that the’ 
defence of the would have entirely | 
entrusted to the auxiliary forces, and in that case the 
decision of a foreign Power whether to attempt an | 
invasion er to leave it unattempted would be largely | 
determined by what it knew or could gather of the | 
efficiency of the troops upon whom the work of resist- 
ance would chiefly fall. The numbers and efficiency of 
the Volunteers are consequently matters of real political | 
moment, and all the more so because it is only at times when | 
public attention is greatly drawn to war and its contin- | 
gencies that there is much chance of enlisting it on the | 
side of improvement. The general tendency of every one 
concerned with the Volunteers isto make things pleasant. 
It is very natural that this should be the case. The Volun- | 


‘teers give their services, und to criticize the quality of | 


these services severely is necessarily a little lke look- | 
ing a gift horse in the mouth. If they are scolded 
or spoken disparayingly of, it seems to be thought 
that they may retaliate by leaving the force; and 
as no Government wishes to have the reputation of 
destroying a popular service which has been bequeathed 
to it by a line of predecessors, it is not often that they hear 
the full truth of themselves. Nor is this the only way in 
which the Government neglects to promote the efficiency of 
the Volunteers. Economy is always a rock abead with an 
English War Minister, and when there is hardly money 
enough forthcoming for the wants of the regular army, 
the complaints of the Volunteers have not much chance of 
‘being listened to. The Government are undoubtedly 
wrong in both these respects. We feel sure that, for one 
man worth keeping who has left the service because the 
conditions of efficiency were too severe, there are ten who 
have left it because the conditions of efficiency were too lax. 
A man who bas any capacity of soldiership in him likes to 
know that he is not wasting his time. If he feels sure 
that the discipline he is subjected to is the discipline re-_ 
quired to make him a soldier, he is satisfied ; but let him | 
once feel a well-founded doubt on this point, and his in- 
terest in the process disappears with his belief in it. And 
even if the effect were what Governments seem to fear, 
that would be no reason for withholding blame. An in-| 
efficient, military force is worse than no force atall. It | 
gives the appearance of security without the reality of it. 

t would be better to have 30,000 Volunteers who could be 
thoroughly depended on than 300,000 of whose value at a_ 
pinch nothing was certainly known. The addition of the 
cipher would. be only a diminution of military strength. 
As regards the expenditure, it may be admitted that on 
such a Volunteer force as we have at present, made up as 
it is of men and regiments of all possible degrees of effi- | 
ciency, a Minister may fairly be unwilling to spend much 
money. But no one whose opinion is worth taking wants 
‘a Minister to spend much money on such a force as the 
Volunteers at present are. What the Government are 
-asked to do is to spend money in making the Volunteers a 
different force from what they at present are, and money 
aid out in this way would emphatically bring money’s 
worth. 

An interesting paper on this question has lately been | 
read to the members of the United Service Institution by 
Colonel Vincent, an officer who is himself in command 
of a Volunteer regiment. Some parts of the subject | 
appear to have been treated by him with too great brevity, | 
but the whole paper will be found to convey a very clear 
view of the principal defects which, in spite of some im- 
provements, still characterize the Volunteer service. One_ 
of the most striking of these is the preponderance of in- | 
fantry in the force. There are 200,000 Volunteer infantry, | 
says Colonel Vincent, “ practically without a single 
“horseman or a single field gun, and there are but few | 
“situations in which they could render effective service 
“*alone which would be likely to occur in the operations 
“connected with a hostile invasion.” It is exceedingly 
improbable that during a war in which our reverses abroad 
had been serious enough to tempt the enemy to make a 
descent upon the English coast, any considerable force, 
either of cavalry or artillery, could be spared from the 
regular army. Consequently, in case of an invasion, we 
must be content, it seems, to rely in a great degree upon a 
force which, whateyer be its numbers, will be unable to 
render effective service in any of the situations likely to 
present themselves. Here is an initial defect of the first 
order in the present constitution of the Volunteers, and 
until the Muvisrer of War can show from what sources he 


proposes to draw the needful proportionate strength of the 
two arms which are not at present represented in the 
Volunteer force, this portion of the Army Estimates will 
represent rather a potential than an actual instrament of 
defence. Descending from great things to small, Colonel 
Vincent points out that few Volunteer regiments possess 
greatcoats, and none possess cumplete field equipments. 
With the experience of our commissariat arrangements 
supplied by former wars, it would be rash to say that this 
defect could be supplied at a moment's notice. To furnish 
equipment for 100,000 or 150,000 Volunteers in two days 
would be a heavy demand on any War Office, but it is the 
kind of demand which might have to be made, and upon 


_ the answer to which might depend the issue of a campaign. 


And even if the answer were prompt beyond all reasonable 
expectation, “can you,” asks Colonel Vincent, “in like 
“space accustom the men to the equipment? Emphatic- 
“ally no.” 

When the Volunteers were first organized the force was 
largely supported by private subscriptions, either from the 
men themselves, or from sympathizing neighbours. These 
subscriptions have now nearly died out. The Volunteers 
themselves ordinarily pay no subscriptions, and their 
neighbours pay very few. The former think that they do 
enough when they earn the capitation grant; the latter 
think that a national force should be supported out of the 
national purse. The capitation grant has been increased, 
so as, in some degree, to meet this diminution of subscrip- 
tions ; but the expenses of uniform, of rent, of locomotion, 
all fall upon the regiment, and as a result of this 
Volunteer regiments are usually burdened with debt. Nor 
will even the utmost willingness to incur debts enable a 
Volunteer regiment to buy the facilities for training which 
are indispensable to its efficiency. In towns especially, the 
price of Jand is too high to bring drill-sheds within the reach 
of any but a few regiments. Those which have them can drill 
every night in the year. Those which are without them are 
necessarily dependent on the accidents of weather and on 
the length of the evenings. Even the cpen spaces which 
are available for drill are often rendered almost useless by 
the want of any provision for keeping off the crowd. In 
London “ a battalion drill means seldom anything else 
“ than a struggle with the mob.’’ Colonel VINcENT goes 
on to quote the opinion of a Russian General, that an 
enemy has nothing to fear from a country which, receiving 
the gratuitous service of 200,000 men, will “neither incur 
“the expense of giving them drill-grounds, nor take 
“adequate means to preserve them from insult and 
“ridicule when endeavouring to learn their mili- 
“tary duties.” When the opportunities for be- 
coming efficient are thus imperfect, it is impossible 
for the Government to exact a high standard of efficiency. 
Possibly it is the consciousness of doing so little for the 
Volunteers that leads the Government to interfere so little 
with the disposition of the funds which they do provide. 
Nothing can well be conceived more fatal to Volunteer 
discipline than a system which leaves the control of the 
expenditure to Committees and general meetings. Nothing 
does more to foster the pernicious notion that the term 
‘* Volanteer ” applies to the relations of the soldier to his 
officers. ‘‘ Equality at one moment, superiority at another, 
“disagreement and argument, are radically inconsistent 
“ with that unhesitating obedience to the will of a superior 
“‘ which constitutes military discipline.” How much longer 
is the defence of the country to be left to a force which, 


| possessing excellent raw material and abundance of zeal, 


is yet deprived by the inaction of the Government of 
organization, equipment, and funds ? 


EXAMINATION OF PRISONERS, 


b agen debate on Wednesday in the House of Commons 
very fairly represented the state of mind in which the 
majority of people find themselves when they are asked 
whether prisoners should be examined. If they have no 
acquaintance with the history of English law, they 
probably begin by saying No and end by saying Yes. If 
they have some slight acquaintance with the history of 
English law, they probably begin by saying Yes and end 
by saying No. But in both cases their second answer is 
very much less confident than their first. Those who 
begin by disapproving the change do so from a vague 
notion that it would somehow conflict with the desire to 
give prisoners a definite chance of escape which seems 
so natural to Englishmen and so strange to foreigners. 
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In this country it often seems hardly to be remem- 
bered that a criminal trial is one among many pro- 
cesses of arriving at truth on matters of fact. It is sur- 
rounded with so many technicalities that the whole affair 
resolves itself in popular estimation into a sort of game of 
chance, in which the bank, as represented by the judge 
and the prosecuting counsel, have so many advantages on 
their side, and the prisoner so many on his. As the point 
at which the prisoner’s case usually breaks down is the 
cross-examination of the witnesses for the defence, it is 
natural that this should also be the point at which protec- 
tion is extended to him. The truth is assumed to lie under 
one of three thimbles, but the rules of the game do not 
allow the thimble nearest the prisoner to be taken up. 
To people holding’ this theory of criminal justice there 
seems something mean in the notion of taking away 
the safe silence which is the prisoner’s best chance of 
escape. He alone knows quite certainly whether or not 
he is guilty, and no one has any business to look 
beneath the veil of silence which the law kindly insists 
that he shall wear. On the other hand, those who begin 
by approving the change are struck by the inconsis- 
tency of bringing the whole apparatus of a criminal trial 
to bear upon a single case, and then refusing to take the 
one means which is most likely to bring the truth before 
the court. The judge and the jury who know nothing 
about the facts, and the counsel on each side who have 
been instructed in them, have each their parts assigned 
them ; but the prisoner, who knows exactly what happened 
as regards himself, and might either remove suspicion by 
his simple statement or reduce it to certainty by his 
answer, is condemned to strict silence. This singular 
anomaly is the result in a great measure of accident. It 
was not deliberately introduced into English law; it grew 
up gradually under the influence of sentiments which 
play an important part in the political history of England, 
but have very little to do with criminal or any other juris- 
prudence. Persons who know this, and so have no pre- 
judice in favour of the existing system, naturally begin by 
condemning it as irrational. 


We have said that the second answer which each 
side is disposed to give after a little reflection on 
the consequences of a change is usually less positive than 
the first. The arguments in favour of taking a prisoner’s 
evidence are so rational and obvious that it is impossible 
not to admit that they have a solid claim to consideration. 
The notion of allowing a prisoner so much law, as though 
it were essential to the interest of the sport that he should 
not be caught too quickly, belongs to a time in which the 
sympathies of the community were very much more 


equally divided between the defence and the prosecution 
an they ordinarily are, or ought to be, now. The man_ 
who was a counsel or a juryman one day might himself be | 
a prisoner the next. The class that was hostilely disposed | 
towards one set of accused persons might itself be the | 
object of similar dispositions on the part of a class more 
powerful than itself. There was some ground, therefore, 
for treating the law as though, even if it stood your friend 
on one trial, it might be your enemy on another. A rough, 
but effectual, belief that the way to secure a chance 
for yourself was to insist on its being secured for your 
neighbour lay at the bottom of much of that sympathy 
with prisoners which has come down to us from the past. 
When all this comes to be remembered, it is impossible not 
to see that the present practice is the growth of accident, 
not of design, that it is unsuited in many ways to modern 
needs, and that it ignores the real end of trying prisoners 
at all. On the other hand, those who begin as advocates 
for the examination of prisoners are usually impressed, 
when they come to follow out the consequences of 
such a ne with the inconveniences which 
might easily arise from it. It is true that under the 
present system the prisoner is not allowed to clear him- 
self; but, as a makeweight to this, he is not forced to 
commit himself. The Bill which was read a second time 
on Wednesday attempts to retain this advantage by pro- 
viding that the refusal of a prisoner to give evidence shall 
not create any presumption against him. But the creation 
of presumptions is not an affair of pure law. If a pre- 
sumption against a prisoner finds its way into the minds of 
the jary, it matters nothing that it is there contrary to the 
statute. An Act of Parliament can, as the Criminal Law 
Evidence Amendment Bill proposes to do, ensure that 
no reference or comment shall be made to or upon a 


peisoner’s refusal to give evidence ; but it can do no more. 


It can shut the mouths of the counsel and the judge, but 
it cannot shut the ears of thejury. The fact that the prisoner 
has had an opportunity of making a statement, and has not 
used it, will tell against him with nine jurymen out of ten ; 
and the consequence will be that nine prisoners out 
of ten will make a statement of some sort. Upon this 
statement the prisoner must be cross-examined ; and there 
is a very general, though not altogether a just, impression 
that the necessity of being cross-examined will reduce the 
liberty of making a statement to the rank of a very doubtfal 
benefit. In order to avoid the supposed unfairness of cross- 
examination when conducted by counsel, it has been pro- 
posed to make over the duty to the judge. To this 
suggestion, however, there is the obvious objection that, 
with adisputatious or hot-tempered judge, there isa risk that 
the old habits of advocacy may revive, and that before he 
has ended the cross-examination he will have unconsciously 
come to regard himself as an additional counsel for the 
prosecution, and may not have escaped from this miscon- 
ception by the time that he comes to charge the jury. 

The conclusion at which the House of Commons arrived 
on Wednesday was clearly wise, and it is surprising that 
so large a minority should have been anxious to refuse 
further hearing to the question. The Bill is to be referred 
to a Select Committee, and it is possible that the advantage 
which it is designed to secure for prisoners may be found 
to be given them under the promised Criminal Procedure 
Bill. There is one feature, at all events, in Mr. AsHLey’s 
Bill which ought not to be preserved in any ultimate 
legislation on the subject. A prisoner’s evidence, accord- 
ing to the Bill, is to be given on oath. In an 
article in the Nineteenth Century for last December, 
Sir James SrepHen has completely disposed of this 
suggestion. He has shown, first, that the reason 
for swearing an ordinary witness fails in the case of 
an accused person, and, secondly, that it would be impos- 
sible to exact the penalty which is rightly inflicted upon 
witnesses who swear falsely. “ The fact,” he says, “ that 
“@ man is placed on his trial, and is defending all that 
“ makes life worth having, perhaps even life itself, must of 
“itself make his testimony, considered merely as testi- 
“mony, simply valueless.” A disinterested witness usually 
means to tell the truth. Where there is no special motive 
for lying, natural disinclination to falsehood may fairly be 
presumed. But in the case of an accused and guilty 
person a@ special motive for lying is always present. “ In 
“‘ the presence of such an overwhelming interest as that of 
“ obtaining an acquittal, natural disinclination to false- 
“hood goes for nothing.” Again, if a prisoner is pnt on 
his oath, he must either have full permission given him to 
commit perjury, or he must be tried for perjury if he is 
convicted of a crime which he has denied. “ In other 
“words, every person who committed a crime would 
“be put under a legal obligation to confess it under the 
“ penalty of being sent to penal servitude.” The first 
alternative would be shocking to the public conscience, 
the second would be shocking to public humanity. The 
true way of looking at the question, according to Sir 
James Sreruen, is to mark the distinction between the 
statements of an accused person and evidence properly so 
called by a corresponding difference as to the way in which 
they should be received. ‘Examine the accused not as a 
“ witness, but in order, if he is innocent, to give him an 
“opportunity of proving his innocence by explaining 
“matters apparently suspicious; and in order, if he is 
“ guilty, to prove his guilt by showing that he is unable to 
‘“‘ give such explanations.” The delays incident to the 
progress of Bills introduced by private members will 
probably render it unnecessary to consider Mr. AsHLEY’s 
Bill further until after the Criminal Procedure Bill has 
been introduced. A question of this kind is preferably 
dealt with as part of a general amendment of the law than 
as an isolated improvement. In the latter case its authors 
are usually tempted to do too much, and even the aid 
of so practised an expert as Mr. Russert Gurney has not 
wholly averted this danger in the present instance. 


. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


ye. and abiding belief in the famous Handbooks was 
formerly an article of faith with English travellers. 
Foreigners were sometimes very much puzzled, and sometimes very 
much amused, by the constant reference to those mysterious works 
by which it seemed that all enjoyment and appreciation were 
to be graduated. There is a funny French of an English- 
man and his daughters who gazed in ecstasy at a statue which, aa 
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ban imagined, was = in Murray, but who solemnly came 
back to retract their admiration when they found thatthey had made 
& Mistake as to the number in the catalogue, and that the work 
of art they had been looking at was not approved but condemned 
by the infallible guide. If, however, there was sometimes an 
excess of devotion which this story scarcely exaggerates, it cannot 
be doubted that, on the whole, the belief of travellers in the 
omniscient editors was for a long time well justified. The enter- 
prise shown in bringing out these Handbooks was most remark- 
able, and many of them were really excellent works, com- 
with great care and giving evidence of no small 
ing. In one instance, indeed, high literary power was 
shown. The Handbook for Spain of which Mr. Ford was 
the. author not only gave a wonderfully accurate descrip- 
tion of the country, but was written with so much spirit 
and with such graphic power that it could be read with pleasure 
even when not required for reference. The guide to Rome, 
though it did not possess this merit, wascertainly at one time, when 
its writer was well abreast of the knowledge of his day, entitled 
to high praise, as containing within a moderate space a very large 
amount of information arranged with considerable method. Other 
works, extremely good of their kind, could be pointed out, but 
gaide-books, however carefully compiled in the first instance, become 
after no long time partly obsolete or are found to be partly defi- 
cient. Sometimes they have to be almost rewritten, and they 
require constant alteration and addition; nor can the process ever 
be discontinued for any considerable period. This is a mere 
truism no doubt, but it is one of which latterly the editors of 
some of Murray's Handbooks have hardly seemed to be fully 
@ware. The conditions of travel have changed much of late ; new 
districts have been explored ; numerous tacts respecting those things 
which a traveller cares to see have been brought to light; hotels, 
which have multiplied greatly, are now of many grades; but sufli- 
cient notice of these changes does not always appear to be taken 
in the Handbooks, which, although exposed to comparison with 
the publications of Herr Bedeker and M. Joanne, seem in some 
cases hardly to justily, as they formerly did, the wanderer’s absolute 
trust. Very good they have been, and good they are still no doubt ; 
but reference to some of the matters treated in them will show 
that they do not invariably offer travellers the aid which might 
reasonably be expected, and that the information contained in 
their pages is sometimes by no means on a par with modern 
knowledge. 

To begin with what concerns the comfort of those who travel. 
Definite information respecting hotels is, as need hardly be said, of 
the highest importance ; and as the recommendations of a hand- 
book are often implicitly followed, surely it is the indisput- 
able and very obvious duty of an editor carefully to ascertain 
the character of inns, and to protect those whom he undertakes to 
advise by being always ready to expose misconduct on the 
part of landlords when he has trustworthy proof of it. This 
4 ay be thought tolerably certain, but it would clearly seem not 
to be the opinion of one of the editors, as may be seen from the 
following statement respecting complaints of hotels, given in 
italics, in the introduction to the Handbook to North Italy. 
“ Where the complaint has been properly authenticated, and the case 
shows palpable imposition and injustice on the part of the innkeeper, 
the editor in some instances places a note against the name of 
the house, or omits it altogether.” This is done “in some in- 
stances,” be it observed, not inall. By an inference, there- 
fore, in some cases where a properly autheutiontell complaint shows 
“ palpable imposition and injustice” on the part of an innkeeper, 
the editor neither places a note against the name of the house nor 
omits it from his list. This may seem a singular avowal ; but it may 
have the good result of saving from unnecessary trouble thoughtful 
travellers who, having been unfairly treated, will not, after read- 
img the editor's statement, care to expose themselves to the further 
annoyance of u fruitless complaint. The edition of this same 
Handbook for 1874 contained the remarkable assertion that 
couriers were “an almost indispensable encumbrance for families, 
and for bachelors even, when ignorant of the language.” It would 
be hard to imagine anything more erroneous. Travel in Italy 
has long ceased to be dificult for persons ignorant of Italian; and 
couriers have become quite unnecessary except for people who find 
it too much trouble to take tickets at the railway-station, or to 
ask a landlord the price of his rooms. We are glad to say, how- 
ever, that this singular remark does not appear in the last edition 
ef the Handbook, the editor having apparently discovered that, 
number of le totally innocent of 

jan travel every year from one end of Italy to the other with- 
out any trouble whatever. 

With regard to the descriptions of hotels in Murray's Hand- 
books it may be said that often the praise is so uniform as to 
make it difficult for a traveller to learn anything definite, and that 
there is a want of detailed information. Foreign hotels have, 
however, been recently a Cay of in our columns, and we do not 
wish to recur to the subject at any op ha A fault already 
referred to, and a more serious one vague descriptions of 
inted out. This is that these guides, 

trust has deservedly been placed, scaréely 
Sppear at present to be kept on a pty the knowledge of 


in the manner that might be expected. Some instances 
show how our tors allow themselves to lag behind 
time. Let us first a subject concerning which it might 
well be thought that a Handbook would give fully the results of 


the latest research ; that subject is the most famous statue in Rome, 
the Apollo Belvedere. It is scarcely necessary to inform our 
readers that this, like many other works once thought to 
be original productions of Greek art, is now known to be 
only a copy. What has been learnt concerning it is not a 
little interesting. Canova long ago, with a sculptor’s instinct, pro- 
nounced it to be acopy of a work in bronze; and this opinion 
was confirmed some fourteen years ago by the discovery of a 
bronze statuette closely resembling the Apollo, but differing from 
it in those particulars in which a bronze figure might be expected 
to diifer from one in marble, the statuette not having a trunk 
of a tree against the leg as in the marble work, and the 
drapery falling from the shoulder instead of being brought forward 
as it is in the Vatican statue to support the extended left arm. 
The statuette in all probability is an accurate reproduction of the 
original bronze figure, but in the marble work the sculptor was 
obliged to make some slight alterations owing to the nature of the 
material. The left hand of the statuette holds an egis, and this 
proves, or at all events goes far to prove, that the opinion which 
was so long held that the work in the Vatican represented Apollo 
as an archer was erroneous. It is not now necessary to enter 
into the ingenious speculations which have been put forward re- 
specting the signification of the gis. That the god was 
represented as holding an egis, and not as having just 
shot an arrow, there can be little doubt. Now of this, surely, there 
might be some hint in the pages of Murray ; but none will be found 
there beyond the statement that Canova considered the statue to 
be a copy in marble of a work in bronze, and that the 
first sculptors of our time coincide in this opinion. There 
is not a word about the remarkable statuette, not a word 
about the wgis. The lines of Byron on the Apollo Belvedere are 
quoted; for what a it is difficult to say, as people do not 
go toa guide-book to read perfectly well-known passages from 
Childe Harold, and these verses, fine as they are, were written in 
the belief that the god was presented as an archer, which, as has just 
been shown, he was not. The quotation might well be spared, 
and some information given respecting a discovery which, in the 
opinion of many, has made clear the meaning of this statue, 
one of the most famous in the world. 

Here, then, is deficient information respecting a great work of art. 
We will now turn to an utterly different subject, and see what 
one of the guide-books has to tell us of a very noble country. The 
Alps have been long and for the most part thoroughly explored, 
but it is only within a comparatively recent time that an t 
interest has been shown in one of the most beautiful of all Alpine 
districts —the Dolomite region. This, however, is now much 
visited, and it might fairly be expected that a tolerably full 
account of it would appear in Murray’s Guide, The editor who has 
tos of this part of the Alps certainly does boast that from 1836 
its beauties have been extolled in the Handbooks; but this long 
acquaintance with it on the part of himself or his predecessors 
seems to have left him with but vague knowledge of the Dolomite 
peaks, as he speaks of their “dazzling whiteness,” a characteristic 
which certainly cannot be claimed for them. It is only fair to 
him to add that, a little further on in the same paragraph, he 
changes his mind and says that the Dolomites are “of a light 
yellow or whitish colour.” This little inconsistency, however, 
might be easily pardoned if the writer gave a good descri 
tion of the district, but he cannot be said to do so. Hs 
account of it is curt and scanty, the most interesting 

laces receiving but small notice. Primiero, for instance, 
escribed as long ago as in 1868 by Mr. Ball, and destined 
perhaps to rival Chamouni and Zermatt, is dismissed in a 
few sentences, and scarcely any notice is taken of San Martino, one 
of the most beautiful of all high Alpine resting-places. Cortina 
receives somewhat better treatment; but even this is inadequate, 
and so brief is the writer in his description of the whole country 
that he never finds space to state the derivation of the word 
Dolomite. As this district has, it seems, been extolled in the 
Handbooks for so many years, the editor might surely point out 
what its name comes from, and tell his readers who M. Dolomieu 
was. Going further afield than the Dolomites, one other instance 
may be given to show how slow the editors of the Handbooks 
sometimes are to follow modern travel. No long time since the 
Caucasus was a comparatively unknown country, and any descri 
tion of it in a traveller's guide could hardly be expected ; but the 
case is different now. The chain has been of late largely explored, 
in great part by Englishmen, and in a Handbook for Russia it 
imight now naturally be thought that an account of this extraordi- 
nary mountain region would appear. The editor of this guide-book 
has certainly attempted to say something about the Caucasus, but 
he has said so little that he would almost have done better if he 
had left the country altogether undescribed. He gives a short 
account of the Dariel Pass, and descriptions even more brief of the 
routes from Poti to Tiflis and from Tiflis to the Oaspian, but of 
the chain itself, and of the remarkable races who inhabit its slopes, 
he has next to nothing totell, No one will hope to find much about 
ia and Daghestan in a guide-book, or will seek in such a 
work for any very full knowledge of the em jenny the Imeri- 


tians, the and but st information 
respecting these-countries and these ite e from 


for such information the pages = 
H Russia will be - In 
map appe to it the highest in Caucasus 
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the loftiest peak of the Alps was described as M* Mont Blanc, 
seeing that Elbruz means mountain. It should be added 
that a Russian guide or handbook to the Caucasus was published 
some — *g0, so that the country was, before recent troubles 
disturbed it, fairly within the wanderer’s domain. That domain is 
now so large and information respecting it so constantly inereases, 
‘that continual vigilance on the part of those who have to tell of 
it for the benefit of travellers is necessary. Murray's famous red 
books have long been believed in, and will no doubt continue to 
be so ; ‘but:the editors will do well to remember that in our days 
even the best-earned reputation can only be maintained by constant 


POETRY AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


Few things are separated from each other by a wider gulf than 
poetry and private theatricals. It is true, as every one com- 

lains, that poetry has now but little concern with the actual stage. 

o one can tell with certainty whether the taste for poetry is not 
dwindling everywhere in English society. There are as many 
minor poets as ever, or perhaps more, and thousands of copies of 
the verses of popular writers are purchased, not to be read, but to 
be given away. Lyrics and idyls are popular in some classes, as 
books like Meet for Heaven pnd The Gates Ajar are popular in 
others. They represent a taste which is thought elegant, as tracts 
stand for piety, and they are often prettily bound, and make nice 
gift-books. Whether people still read poetry or not, it is certain 
that, as a rule, they care little to see it acted. One hears persons 
complaining that.a play like Diplomacy is too severe a feast of reason. 


‘Not only poetry, but any passion which is not utterly prosaic, is held 
to be a fatiguing tacle. The overworked victims of modern 
life prefer to give their minds a rest hy watching a volatile lady 


- about in a blue ulster. The attention of “the great,” as 
. Johnson would have called them, is concentrated on a show in 
.@ music-hall where hundreds of small boys are paraded in the 
costume of Cessacks or of Bashi Bazouks. 


The stage has only a traditional connexion with poetry. and Mr. 
Charles Reade has discovered that Shakspeare offers the worst sehool 
to actors, and that blank verse is unnatural. In spite of the author 
of A Terrible Temptation, Shakspeare will probably still exist as a 
survival, The English theatre cannot quite ‘break away from poetry | 
as long as it has even a traditional reverence for Shakspeare. Music. 
hall songs and claptrap allusions to the “strange times for the old 
country ” in which we live may be put in the mouths of actors 
worthy of better things. Agile ladies and noisy buffoons may 
parody the masterpiece of Goethe to the popular content. But the 
memory of poetry, in spite of all, will still cling to the staze. 
With private theatric with “the chamber drama,” as Mr. 
Gosse calls it, in a pleasant essay prefixed to his play of The Un- 
known Lover (Ohatto and Windus) —the case is different. Every 
one knows the little foibles of amateur actors. More than any 
other amateurs they aim at being as like professionals as possible. 
The sensible boating man does not copy the slang and dress ofthe 
waterman ; a gentleman may ride in steeplechases without array- 
ing himself in ordinary life like a jockey in mufti; a erieketer. 
has interests on the other side of the ropes; but a confirmed | 
amateur actor has no thoughts that travel ond “the boards.” 
One hears of literary works that “ smell of the lamp.” Ail the 
works and ways of the amateur actor smell of the footlights. 
His only topic of conversation is his own renderixg of his favouzite 
rts, and the differences between himself and Mr. Hare or! 
. Arthur GOecil. The latter theme, it may be allowed, 
is quite inexhaustible. Naturally people of this sort find that an 
example vittis imitabile is the most easy to follow. To attain to 
the stage tricks and the manner where the stage manner is | 
most remote from nature is the object of their chief ambition. | 
Everything that actors and playwrights do they outdo. Hf the, 
stage is averse to poetry and passion, much more arethey. They | 
enjoy acting farces, and an amateur farce is the most dreary spec- | 
tacle of abject incompetence, meanly employed, that cap possibly | 
be witnessed. They do not shrink from burlesques and from | 
dubious dances. If ever the disgusted Muse is to ‘be led back to the. 
British Theatre, she will not lean on the arm of the amateur who tries | 
to be like a second-rate player in mind, conversation, and manner. | 
There are amateurs and amateurs, end the unambitious actors of | 
private life give to others protons yg. yg much pleasure as they 
create for es. The bane of pleasant theatricals in 
town or.country houses where every one is not over-dressed and . 
over-anxious is the extreme good-nature of the spectators. They 
probably see drawing-room pieces like 4 Happy Pair, and so on, 
some five or six times every year. The stock of ys 
for modest amateurs is scanty, or perhaps their own diffi 
eonfines them to a few pieces which are only too familiar. 
The audience knows the scenes, the situations, the repartees off by 
heart, aad many spectators could prompt the stammering and yn- 
comfortable young men who has hopelessly forgotten his part. 
Now good-nature not only encouyages indolence and incapacity, 
but invites experiment, It is not easy to do anything but 
the tolerant Jookers-on at the drawing-room drama. Why 
not actors who are modest without being incapable try a veny 


tolerate and discover whether or not the “ private- 
3” tolerate on the domestic.stage? In the easay 
to which we have 


omed, and which has suggested the idea of | 


this venture, Mr. Gosse gives a short history of the chamber 
drama in England. On the whole, the plays which Daniel, Day, 
and Nabbes wrote for great lords and ladies helped to counteract 
the rougher tendencies of the popular theatre. They did not 
‘of greater murders tell,” but aimed at quiet and refinement. 
Every one, except the Puritans, was stage-struck in the days of 
Elizabeth apd James and the first Charles, but every one did 
not take the malady in the same form. The pit enjoyed “a deep 
tragedy,” and was not shocked, but pleasantly excited, by all the 
horrors of the house of Atreus, mixed with the wildness of 
Webster's madmen. Probably the gentlemen who had their chairs 
on the stage had much the same tastes. There is nothing 
to regret in a state of things which gave the tragedian ful 
scope, and the passions free play. There were, however, occasions 
and places in which murders would have been out of place, and 
ladies who liked to act before their friends wanted some milder 
part than that of the White Devil of Italy. Ben Jonson and others 
composed for private theatricals in great houses the Masques 
which are so unlike the ballets of the time of the Fronde. The 
chamber drama in England differed, for the better, from the. 
chamber drama in France. Milton’s Comus is the best known 
proof of the extent to which a friendly audieace would endure 
on the private stage. The point most worthy of note is 
this—that the private stage preserved the qualities of refinement _ 
and severity which the public stage in its decadence was quickly 
ing. The theory that the private stage of our time might slowly 
bring back the poetry, and the love of poetry, which the public 
stage has lost, is therefore plausible enough. What chamber 
drama retained two hundred years ago, chamber drama might 
restore to-day. The audience in a country house is the last 
audience to refuse a fair chance to this restoration. If the very 
many people who care for the stage, and who like: to aet in private, 
were to me accustomed to repeating and listening to good 
verse of literary merit, they would be less patient of the vulgarity 
and buffoonery of modern plays. 
It is difficult, as Mr. Gosse observes, to write a piece for private 
theatricals which shall be “light without being frivolous, and 


‘|.eimple without being insipid.” His own piece, The Unknown | 


Lover, assuredly does not fail for lack of poetry. In “a chamber 
somewhat richly decorated” in the taste of Queen Anne's 
reign ; in a garden like those of which Sir William Temple wrote; 
and.in a cottage on the Portsmouth Road, the four charaeters of 
the play move in an atmosphere of music and sentiment. All 
through the little drama you hear the echoes of Mr, Valentine's 
spinnet :— 
we The wind outside gathers the same, and folds 
The house in music. 


The passions of love, jealousy, regret, move the characters, and 
there are some amusing and dramatic situations. We are not 
writing a review of Mr. Gosse’s play, or we might hint that.an 
audience would perhaps like more of the pistol and vizard 
business than the pretended highwayman in the fourth act is 
allowed to enjoy. The piece is written in blank verse, which 
is a quite legitimate way of giving remoteness and refine- 
ment to the characters of a past.age and to the action. ‘Boys 
and girls of fifteen or sixteen will find nothing in it too 
hard for their intelligence. Mr. Gosse’s theory is that “the 
laughter of a minute is dearly paid for at the expense of that 
distinction which must be the inseparable adornment .of e 
private entertainment of this kind.” Probably he would bani 
all classical burlesques in which the fun is got ‘by means .of 
anachronisms. He would not allow young people to.act.a p 
with such a title as Atalanta in Wonderland, and would feel, wi 
M. Paul de St. Victor, that all burlesque is impious. Probably 
‘this severe view is the correct one, and certainly the usual adapte- 
‘tions of Scribe grow tiresome, not-only because they lack distinc- 
‘tion, but because one sees them acted so often. Yet one cannot 
easily go all the way with a theory which would prevent the 
domestic playwright from dramatizing The Reseand the Ring. On 
‘the other hand, reformers must always be eonvinced and serious 
people, for it is their business to struggle against the 
tide, the rapid current, which in this ease.makes for flippancy and 
mockery. The effeet which private theatricals have on the character 
of young people who act very often is too obvious to need 
remark, A habit of eternal : , & tendency to leok for 
epigrams in everything, beeomes extremely fatiguing in the h 
run. Ohamber dramas with poetry in them would not be-dull, 
and at the same time would not encourage girls to be for ever 
aping the smart chambermaid of current comedy. If one looks 
at the experiment merely as a change it is extremely weleome, 
for the monotony of private theatricals forces itself on the notice 
of the most indulgent. Some people might fear that poeti 
lays for private aeting would be too much at of the 
Bamelot school. The actresses would learn to put on miouldy, 


| corpselike ' affeetations, instead of the manners of the simging 
| chambermaid. This would scareely be a change for the better ; 


but the fresh damsels in The Unknown Lover have nothing of the 
style supposed to be yee in the air of the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and are far too much im earnest to cultivate the tricks of the 
modern Lydia Languish. 
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CHAMBERY. 


bye sojourner in Savoy, even in winter, will hardly fail to 
make at least two journeys which are nowadays easily made 
from Aque Allobrogum. He will be perhaps attracted in the first 
place to the present capital of the department, the late capital of 
the former duchy, to which he is in a manner beckoned by a very 
flat and easy road, relieved from the usual dulness of such flat and 
easy roads by the hills and mountains on either side. Or, scorning 
the road, he may, for speed’s sake, make his short journey by rail- 
way, wondering perhaps, as he goes, that one of the great high- 
ways of Europe, one of the countless roads to Rome, should have 
only a single line of rails. He knows Chambéry as having been 
for some centuries the head of the Savoyard power on the Bur- 
— side of the Alps, as having been the chief seat of the 

voyard house till the fate which in due time was to move that 
seat to Rome moved it first of all to Turin. He may have learned 
further that, now at least, Chambéry is a metropolitan see, 
and he may ibly have puzzled his brain by trying to re- 
member whether he ever heard of Archbishops or even Bishops of 
Chambéry in earlier times. Anyhow, unless he has already studied 
the local history of Savoy with more minuteness than is likely 
even in a professed student of history, he will go forth on his 
journey with the general impression that he is going to visit an 
ancient city, the capital of a famous European Power. He pre- 
sently finds, when he has both seen his city and turned to his 
books or consulted his learned friend in the country, that for that 
purpose he had better have stayed at Aix. Aix, so Burgundian 
antiquaries assure us, was once the dwelling-place of a King of 
all Burgundy in the person of the last Rudolf. Since a lord of 
Chambéry became King of Sicily, Chambéry has seen but little of 
its lords. The journey to Chambéry is quite worth making, for 
the sake both of the site of the town and of several things in the 
town itself; but an ancient capital, with anything like the feeling 
of an ancient capital, will not be found there. The fact is forced 
on the visitor by the look of the place itself, even before he 
has mastered its minute history. The site is a striking 
one. Chambéry stands well among the mountains, though it 
would not do to compare its position with that of Trent, Inns- 
briick, or Aosta. The lower hills immediately surround it, and 
the higher mountains rise above them. But the city has in no 
sort the character of a hill-fort. There is neither church nor castle 
crowning a steep akropolis, as in a crowd of Gaulish cities. The 
nearest approach to an akropolis is to be found, not in the city 
itself, but in the steep suburb of Lemenc on the other side of the 
river. The cathedral is on the general level of the town, and the 
castle does not occupy any remarkable height. This last is the 
main feature of the town; it stands more strictly in the town 
than such buildings commonly do. Its most striking feature, 
the east end of the castle chapel, rises directly above one 
of the streets. The castle in this way becomes, not 
something detached from the town, but rather the chief 
building of the town itself. The whole thing is puzzling, and it 
becomes still more puzzling when we take in, what is far more 
picturesque, far more savouring of antiquity, than the town itself, 
the steep suburb of Lemene, with its monastic church at the top. 
We feel instinctively that the hill which that suburb climbs ought 
to have been the site of the town itself. Plant the castle and the 
great church on that height, and Chambéry would have akropolis 
enough. Here perhaps is the key to the whole mystery. Lemenc 
is the ancient site; Chambéry is something comparatively modern. 
Lemenc was a Roman site ; it became the seat of a famous monas- 
tery, a priory which a deed of the last Rudolf places under the 
great house of Ainay at Lyons. A small town had grown up at 
the foot of the hill of Lemenc; it bore the name, puzzling to local 
etymologists, of Chambéry, and the viscounts of Chambéry had 
their castle on the lower hill on the other side of the town. In 
1232, the year before his death, Count Thomas of Savoy, pleased 
with the site, bought town and castle of their viscount. ‘The castle 
became a@ princely dwelling-place; the town, endowed with 
municipal privileges, grew, and became the Burgundian capital of 
the House of Savoy. A town whose importance began ina mere 
wend fancy at so late a time could never put on the outward 
ikeness of the cities of older foundation. It could never, except 
under circumstances which did not exist in the case of Chambéry, 
become their rival. The town became the capital of a powerful 
dominion famous throughout Europe, without ever reaching the 
measure of one of the ordinary capitals of France and Bur- 
gundy. Its ecclesiastical rank, as the seat of a metropolitan, is 
due only to the shifting of all ancient arrangements in the present 
century. 

No one is likely to go to Chambéry expecting to find anything 
on the level of the great cities of Europe; but even he who goes 
expecting to find anything on the level of Angers or Poitiers, of 
Vienne or Besangon, will, as we have seen, be disappointed also. 
But take Chambéry as an ordinary town, forgetting its past secular 
and its new ecclesiastical rank, and there is a good deal to see 
there. Let us begin with the ducal In some points, 
notwithstanding its thoroughly castellated towers and gate, its 
position is, as we have remarked, rather that of a city palace than 
of a purely military stronghold. In this way it connects itself 
with the general architecture of the town; for the architectural 
effects of Chambéry are domestic rather than ecclesiastical. At 
Cham we need not seek for anything of any great antiquity, 
for anything like Dol or Le Mans or Lincoln, or even for anything 
like cities whose chief domestic buildings are far later than those 


of Dol, Le Mans, or Lincoln. But of scraps, especially of stair- 
cases, of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, often very good 
work of their kind, few places have a greater store. In this there 
is a certain likeness to the older part of Edinburgh, though the 
oldest houses there would most likely range with the latest among 
those at Chambéry which have any architectural character. The 
number of ead passages running from one street to another 
are a special feature of the place. In short, Chambéry is rich 
in characteristic bits of the latest Burgundian architecture. Yet 
even the older streets have less of picturesque effect than the streets 
of many towns which really contain fewer particular bits, doors, 
windows, and staircases, One reason perhaps is that the flattened 
doorways and square-headed windows of this style do not differ 
from the ordinary modern doorways and windows of the country 
either so much as the earlier style does or as the contemporary style 
does in England. A pointed or round-arched doorway or window 
always strikes; a mullioned window of any kind strikes among a 
series of English sash-windows ; but the late square-headed French 
and Burgundian windows do not differ in the same marked wa 
from the modern French window, which has a kind of mullion, if 
only of wood. 

When we said that the castle had more of the character of a 
city palace than that of a stronghold, we meant only with refer- 
ence to its relation to the town. Later changes have more com- 
pletely given it that character within; but of these we 
are not aware till we get within. We look at the apse 
of the castle-chapel, with its narrow Flamboyant windows far 
above us, with its light flying-buttresses losing themselves 
in an ingenious fashion in the solid mass of the military basement 
below; we mark the unfinished bell-tower by the side of the 
chapel; we turn to the left; we enter the grand simple gateway, 
and make our way up no very great ascent to the great court of 
the castle. There we find that the main range of the building, 
stretching between the two chief towers, one round, the other 
octagonal, has been filled up with a vulgar Italian building which 
forms the modern palace. There is no Duke of Savoy to live in 
it; if there were, we should wish, for the sake of his name and 
ancestry, to see him in better quarters. The outer and older parts 
of the castle are turned to the use of the Prefect of the new 
French department. The Italianizers even went so far as to stick 
on a west front of their own fashion to the castle chapel. For a 
moment we hardly take in that this is the west end of the build- 
ing whose exquisite east end we saw from below. The chapel 
stands nearly free, but connected with the older buildings 
of the castle to the south side. On the north side, which 
rises over a shabby uncared-for plot of ground, some curious 
projections attract the eye and tempt to a nearer examination. 
Such an attempt is at once hindered by the interference of one of 
the red-legged tribe. The dirty little mixture of grass and refuse 
is a “ jardin réservé.” The inquirer of any experience has doubtless 
long given up trying to fathom the absurdities of places which are 
infested by soldiers and prefects; if in this case he supposes that 
the Prefect wishes no one to see what a shabby dust-heap the 
“ jardin réservé” is, even this explanation fails. Without going 
within the forbidden precinct, it is not easy to make out the 
details of the chapel ; it is perfectly easy to see the slovenliness of 
the so-called garden. But neither soldier nor prefect hinders a 
sight of the inside either of the chapel or of the great staircase 
tower. The inside of the chapel is disappointing, partly 
because of a hideous structure at the west end, forming 
the ducal gallery, partly from a reason inherent in the build- 
ing itself. A chapel or hall or any other building, lifted 
up on high like this, fills us with an expectation of unusual 
internal height. We forget that the distance from the lower 
ground goes for nothing when we are in the building itself. The 
chapel is neither remarkably low nor remarkably lofty; but we 
come in involuntarily expecting to see something remarkably 
lofty. But a beautiful building it would be, with this graceful 
window filled with ancient stained glass, if some unwise beautifier 
had not daubed over the roof with paintings after the fashion of the 
duomo at Milan, but much less endurable, because they are much 
nearer to the eye. No sham is so unpleasing as the painting of 
sham architectural details. 

The staircase tower is indeed a curiosity. A medizval tower 
has seemingly been gutted to make room for a vast, light, and 
stately staircase going up the whole height, and built in a singular 
form of issance very unlike the vulgar Italian’ of the main 
building of the palace. Columns with capitals which have, 
strangely enough, fitlen back on the cushion form of the Northern 
Romanesque support arches of the flattened Burgundian shape, 
though not with Burgundian mouldings. The thing is one of those 
daring cases of contempt of all rule where a man simply built after 
his own conceptions, and turned out a thing far more striking than 
if he had attempted any received form either of feeble Palladian 
or of decrepit Gothic. Such a staircase would be worth climbing 
for its own sake ; much more is it when it leads to a noble view from 
the top of the tower ranging over the Savoyard hills and moun- 
tains, with a glimpse in one quarter of the Lake of Bourget. 

the churches of Chambéry, the now metropolitan church 
cannot lay claim to much beauty, but its architecture has a certain 
appropriateness to its geographical position. It is not wholl; 
rench ; still less is it wholly Italian; but it has — whick 
remind us of France, and points which remind us of Italy. It does 
not seemaltogether out of place as the chief church of theelder capital 
of princes who were on the one hand extending their oo in Italy, 
were on the other hand coming under French influences— 
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presently to grow into French conquest—on their original Bur- 

dian side of the Alps. A long unbroken body, like an Italian 
Teale, has chapels beyond its aisles, and other chapels radiating 
round its apse, after the fashion of France. The nave-piers have that 
ugly discontinuous impost which is characteristic of late French 
Gothic. But the width of their arches is quite Italian; so is the 
wide space between them and the clerestory, where the triforium 
ought to be. Alas, both this space and the vault are seized on as 
an opportunity for the same kind of Milanese daubing as the castle 
chapel. The long, low-roofed body of the church has little dignity ; 
nor is much added to it by a low side tower, the upper part of 
which is modern. An unfinished west front of the later Gothic 
would have given a good effect from the open space before the 
church ; but it is quite unfinished, and the design does not seem 
to have taken in towers of any kind. 

A building whose history promises more than the now metro- 
politan church is the priory church of Lemenc, on the height 
which ought to have been the akropolis of Chambéry. The name 
of Rudolf the Third suggests the memory of his tower at St. 
Maurice. The guide-books speak of the existing church as if it 
were-as old as his days, and add that its crypt shelters the tomb 
of an Irish Bishop of the twelfth century. But antiquarian zeal 
is sometimes checked by accidents, It is impossible to make any 
minute examination of a church while the service is going on, and 
a traveller whose head-quarters are fixed at the baths of Aix may 
be excused if he shrinks from risking himself in crypts in a 
Savoyard December. We can only report that, ona cursory glance, 
the present church of Lemenc seems to be a long, broad, plain 
building, without a tower, and with no special marks of antiquity 
about it. A chapel is added to the south side with arches which 
are round, but surely not Romanesque. 

We part from Chambéry; we get another glimpse of the Lake 
of Bourget ; by some routes we may even get another glimpse of 
the long front of Hautecombe on its promontory nestling below the 
mountains. We may perhaps remember that the age when 
Chambéry grew into importance was the age when Savoy and 
England had most to do with one another, and that Hautecombe 
contains the tombs of some of those men of Savoy with whom 
England had most to do. Count Thomas, who made Chambéry 
what it became, was the grandfather of a Queen of England, and 
the father of two men who play a part in English history. 
It might sound strange either at Fulda or at Crediton to be 
told that the tomb of St. Boniface is at [lautecombe. So, 
in the belief of Hautecombe, perhaps of all Savoy, it certainly 
is. But the Boniface of Hautecombe is not he whom England 
gave to Mainz, but he whom Savoy gave to Canterbury. 
There he is, by what authority we know not, “ canonized 
and worshipped as a saint.” It is certain that he would 
never have won that honour from the canons of St. Bartho- 
lomew in Smithfield. We can look with more satisfaction on 
the tomb of Peter, “the Little Charlemagne,” the ally of Bern, 
who also has his place in our own records. The presence of the 
Savoyards of the thirteenth century has left its name to this day 
in the local nomenclature of London; and we may see an influence 
the other way in a Savoyard Count of the next age bearing the 
name of English Edward. We know not whether it is mere fancy ; 
but the eye often lights along the Leman Lake on architectural 
forms, especially in the spires of the smaller churches, which 
cuagest & memory of our own land. All this train of thought 
follows easily on a visit to the comparatively modern Savoyard 
eapital ; for a Savoyard city which will better call back the 
memory to old Burgundian days, we must take our second journey, 
to Annecy. 


THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. 


ot igpe see of London confers upon its occupant precedence over 
every other Bishop in the English Church. It is one of the 
favoured five to which a seat in the House of Lords permanently 
belongs, and which alone may still be filled by translation; while 
the official rank of Privy Councillor held by its Bishop is shared 
with the two Metropolitans only. This very elementary informa- 
tion may, for all we know, be annually furnished to the possessors 
of Whitaker's Almanack ; but we think that no apology to our 
readers is needed for its repetition, because of its evident bearing 
on co A some which may arise as to the rearrangement of the 
boundaries of the diocese of London, or as to the division of the 
episcopal duties devolving upon its Bishop. As the belief very 
widely prevails in society that whatever is beyond the range of 
memory as regards the a who chances to be the oracle of the 
moment has existed “from time immemorial,” it may be as well 
to notice the fact that the counties of Essex and Hertford did not 
originally form of the diocese of Rochester. The incongru- 
ous division of the diocese of London which had for a generation 
associated these two counties with the ancient Kentish see has 
been rectified by the creation of the Bishopric of St. Albans, and 
the present ment is in accordance both with ecclesiastical 
precedent and with the suggestions of common sense, which indicate 
that a Bishop of London should be what he is called, and that 
London in this respect should be defined as nearly as possible in 
the popular acceptation of the term. The creation of a Bishop of 
Westminster is an experiment not likely to be repeated, and a 
diocesan London must mean the London of ordinary language 
north of the Thames, which in process of time, it may be hoped, 


personages who ought to know better will cease to describe as 
“the Metropolitan See.” Yet the enormous and increasing growth 
of the population within the boundaries of the county of Middlesex 
has long since made it plain that no bishop unassisted can possibly 
meet its needs of ecclesiastical oversight ; and the question in what 
way the necessary help should be provided has become one of im- 
mediate and pressing importance. 

The alternative must evidently lie between the division of 
the diocese and the appointment of one or more assistant 
bishops; and oue definite form in which this alternative has 
lately been presented is that of a proposed bishopric, diocesan 
or sufiragan, of East London. e adopt the geographical 
term, as the lawyers say, “without prejndice,” because there is 
reason to believe that the locus of ‘ Kast London ” resembles 
that of the foot of a rainbow, or of the descent of a great 
meteor not long since, which every beholder in the mid- 
land counties distinctly observed as falling to the ground about 
a quarter of a mile from the spot on which he was standing. 
Supposing East London to exist at all, it must no doubt begin 
somewhere; but, whatever be its terminus a quo, we venture to 
express an earnest hope that its boundary may never be discovered 
or defined for the purposes of any Act of Parliament dividing the 
diocese. From no possible point of view can we trace the smallest 
advantage to any one of the parties concerned as likely to arise 
from such division, while the objections to it are many and con- 
spicuous. We do not therefore propose to enter on the inqui 
whether the line which it might be proposed to draw from North 
to South should include or exclude the City, or whether it might 

refer to follow one of the omnibus routes by Charing Cross, the 

‘ost Office, or Bishopsgate Street; we merely indicate such 
questions of detail as tending to show that a territorial division of 
the diocese is more easy to talk about than to define. The two 
corresponding Cesignations of the “ West” and “ East Ends” were 
never meant to cover between them the whole area of London; 
and, in fact, their popular use has become rather social than local 
in its force, representing the regions inhabited on the one hand by 
wealth and fashion, and on the other by their opposites. The 
“ Fast-End” originally so called may be said roughly to be co- 
extensive with the ancient parish of Stepney, which stretched 
from Aldgate to the border of Essex and from the Thames 
to Hackney. Of late the term has been applied to a wider 
area, and the change in the Post Office lettering which 
has merged the N.E. division in the E. is supported by 
common language; while occasionally, by some new method of 
boxing the compass, “East” is pa to mean “ North,” and 
such districts as Hoxton are described as belonging to the “ East- 
End.” It may therefore be assumed that “ East London” eccle- 
siastically represents that great portion of the metropolitan 
area which is exclusively, or nearly so, inhabited by labourers, 
artisans, and trading and other members of the lower middle class. 
In the true interest of the English Church it is a distinct advan- 
tage to this large population, whose disadvantages in life are only 
too well known, both as regards the congregations and the clergy 
ministering in them, that their diocesan organization has placed 
them under the care of the Bishop of London. Of this arrangement, 
which has always existed, and which we trust will continue ——— 
to exist, it is possible to speak without any personal reference. The 
English prelate who ranks next to the Primates is shown, by the 
fact of his appointment, to be a man of mark, under whom the 
clergy regard it as a distinction to serve, and of whom the lay 
churchmen in the diocese are proud. Whatever may be the draw- 
backs attending on a Tower Hamlets cure,and to whatever extentits 
curate may envy the repose and freshness of his rural brother's 
rectory, he knows that he has constant and unrestricted access 
to, and unfailing sympathy and support from, a Bishop whose 
daily life gives him power and opportunity to make his voice 
heard, and whose nl are everywhere listened to with deference. 
Churchwardens, Vestries,and parochial authorities generally within 
these districts are equally aware that the position of the Bishop 
of London is both an honour and an advantage to themselves, and 
the sturdiest Nonconformist or the most violent politician among 
them will vie with the churchman of soundest orthodoxy in the 
expression of his respect for the Diocesan. To find themselves sud- 
denly thrown over the ecclesiastical border and left out, if not in 
the cold, at least to the care of a less distinguished shepherd, be- 
fore whose name in printed announcements the much-prized 
‘‘ Right Honourable ” could not stand, would be—and would be 
felt to be—a direct injury and loss to all clerical and lay persons 
alike. 

But the very pressure and importance of the duties which the 
rank and position of his see impose on a Bishop of London sup- 
plies one of the most obvious arguments against the thoughtless 
and unreasonable claim which is sometimes urged upon his time 
and strength, requiring that both should be alike devoted to the 
constant details of routine and of ordinary work. We are afraid 
that many of the London clergy are by no means free from blame 
in this regard. They expect their Diocesan to answer too many 
letters, to preach too many sermons, and to attend too many 
meetings. Some of them have been even known to complain, as 
though a personal slight had been put upon themselves, if the 
Bishop does not appear in person, but is represented by a brother 
prelate, on the day tixed for the yearly confirmation; and of com- 
plaints of this kind it is difficult to write with any sort 
of toleration. The physical labour and fatigue of the London 
confirmations is a very serious strain upon the strength of a 
bishop, and the waste of power—we use the words deliberately— 
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which it involves is among the principal reasons which have made 
it necessary that, in some form or other, episcopal coadjutors should 
be provided for the diocese. The list of notices for the present 
year speaks for itself, and scarcely needs comment. During six 
months, from January to July, sixty-six Confirmation services are 
announced, and the pressure of other duties has made it needful 
that twenty of the days assigned should each be marked by two 
of these engagements. “ Chelsea at 11.30. Same day, Limehouse 
at 3.” “Knightsbridge and Haggerston,” “ Margaret Street and 
Poplar ”—we need not trouble our readers with the rattle of the 
London stones any longer in their ears; but it may be useful to 
remind them that the morning’s letters have to be read and con- 
sidered between London House and the 11.30 appointment, 
and these on one occasion within our koowledge numbered 
some fourscore. The crowd and bustle always attendant on 
occasions is familiar to every one; but in the poorer 
of London, where private i are rare, and peers of 
‘arliament still more so, the mob of idle loungers round the 
church-gates forms often an added inconvenience. Nor can the 
nature of the service supply any good reason for the personal 
nce of the diocesan Bishop, and for his undertaking the 
mental effort which must inevitably become wearying and 
monotonous by constant repetition. Probably the number of 
catechumens represented by the sixty-six services may approach 
fifteen thousand; and for the hurried interview and exchange of 
tings with the assembled clergy in the vestry after service the 
op can have almost as little voice as he has time. For the 
old-fashioned formal “charge,” read from a few pages of manu- 
script and repeated everywhere, is, it is needless to say, a thing of 
the past, and the effort of the earnest personal address—or 
addresses rather, for there are usually two—to the candidates can 
hardly, from the nature of the case, be relieved by much variety 
from becoming, as we have called it, monotonous. Occasional 
local conferences afford far more satisfactory means of intercourse 
between the Bishop and his clergy and churchwardens than the 
few words which can be spoken while the unrobing process is 
going on. Of the ordinary pressure of the Confirmations we do not 
hesitate to say that the Bishop of London should be entirely re- 
lieved. The oceasional demand. for his presence at the consecration 
of new churches has probably passed its maximum and will decline, 
and we do not therefore press the inquiry whether the legal pro- 
cess requiring the action and signature of the diocesan Bishop must 
of necessity be executed on the spot. Openings of mission chapels 
and other licensed buildings for service do not require the preserce 
of a bishop at all, and would naturally fall within the province of 
a suffragan or coadjutor. Ordinations-must of course remain in 
the hands of the Diocesan alone, as a matter of the highest per- 
sonal advantage to the clergy as well as of ecclesiastical order. 

We have sutliciently expressed our conviction that the diocese 
of London ought not to be divided. In what manner episcopal 
assistance should be provided for the Bishop is a separate question, 
and in examining it we shall venture to put aside for the moment 
the technical term “ suffragan.” Not many people know what this 
word means, but every one knows what is popularly meant by the 
term “curate”; and the question whether a bishop may or 
not be assisted by curate-bishops as well as a priest by curate- 
priests is at least perfectly intelligible. It is true that in former 
years such a question would have been met at once by grave con- 
siderations of church order, discipline, and ritual. By all eccle- 
siastical tradition, a bishop is essentially diocesan; his episcopal 
existence implies that he has a see. But in English practice this 
principle has been gradually and completely, though no doubt 
unintentionally and without forethought, set aside during the past 
—— Lhe rapid growth and extension of the Colonial 

piscopate has resulted in our becoming as thoroughly accustomed 
to the idea of a bishop as of a priest unattached. We have already 
several bishops among our hial clergy, and the Archdeaconry 
e Chaplaincy-General of the Forces, is 

by an incumbent of the episcopal order. vents have moved 
too rapidly to be confined within the barriers of traditional pre- 
cedent, and the question whether a curate-bishop is possible has 
virtually solved itself. Whether, therefore, the Bishop of London 
should be assisted by other bishops having defined local charges 
within the diocese, or by episcopal coadjutors without such limita- 
tion, is a matter to be decided by the proper authorities, and re- 
sembling, on a higher level, the alternative between the appoint- 
ment of ** missionary” or “ stipendiary ” curates in the ministra- 
tions of a large parish. We are not disposed to advocate any 
separation of the East-End of London by itself. The distine- 
tion would probably appear invidious, and it is also unneces- 
sary, because the question which is now agitated in some 
quarters is not that of the introduction of a second bishop 
with official rank into the diocese, but, as we have 
already noticed, of a third. The Archdeacon of London is 
a Bishop now ; there is no reason that the Arehdeacon of Middle- 
sex should not be a Bishop next year. If it be undesirable to 
associate permanently the Archdeacon’s office with the epi 
order, the provision of additional bishops, suflragan or other, may 
be made in a different way. Karly in last year, on the death of the 
late Master of St. Katharine’s Hospital, we pointed out one 
possible solution of the problem. The issue of the Clergy List 
tor 1878 has now carried throughout the country the evidence 
that the Mastership is still vacant after an interval as unexampled 
in the past history of the Foundation as it is hopeful for the 
future. The long scandal of the lay-deanery with its dispensing 
clauses may be taken as irrevocably ended; and the office which 


was held by a bishop in the time of Katharine of Arragon may be 
held by a bishop again. A prelate taking his title from St. 
Katharine’s, and endowed from the revenues granted by Matilda 
and Eleanor, might fitly be associated under the Bishop of London 
with a coadjutor taking his designation, perhaps, from St. Pancras, 
for whom the estates of the see, as now administered by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, could, it is supposed, readily provide an 
income. In any case, if once the absolute necessity be recognized, 
as we believe it to exist, for increasing the working strength of the 
Episcopate in the London diocese, it can hardly be doubted that 
the requisite organization, and the means of supporting it, both 
can and will be arranged. 


PATIENTS. 


i doctors when they have arrived at the top of their profession: 
are sometimes apt to treat their patients rather cavalierly, it 
must be admitted that there are patients who take their revenge: 
on the humbler professors of the healing art. A solicitor may 
not unfrequently have trouble with an irritable and volubly elo- 
quent client who insists on laying siege to his chambers and 
forcing an interview in or out of season. A clergyman paid on. 
the voluntary principle must be exceedingly tender of the sus-. 
ceptibilities of his flock, unless he be jor that very reason all the 
more conscientious. But the doctor must live by perpetual contact 
with people in whom bodily disease sours the temper, jaundices the: 
judgment, and engenders a general morbidity of mental condition.. 
“‘Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased?” demands 
Macbeth of the family physician. Yet the ordinary doctor must 
strive to do this, at all events for his own sake, under penalty of 
breaking a profitable connexion, should there be medical competition 
in the neighbourhood. Very often, as it seems to us, the popular 
nomenclature ought to be reversed, since it is the doctor rather than 
the invalid whose patience is sorely tried. He has to waste his. 
valuable time in listening to minute, and often fanciful, details of 
familiar symptoms. He has to turna deaf ear to snarling speeches 
and offensive insinuations from people who expect him to per‘orm 
impossibilities. And not unfrequently he has to deal with men 
who systematically reject his prescriptions and break through the 
rules he has laid down, but who nevertheless insist upon holding 
him responsible for their ailments taking an unsatisiactory turn. 
When he does effect a cure, that is just what he was called in for, 
and is the mere guid pro quo of the fees that are grudged him; 
for nothing comes more naturally to mankind than to torget to 
be grateful. And when his treatment fails it is equally certain 
that he suffers proportionately in his professional repute, since 
the disappointment of the sick and the grief of the bereuved find 
their surest relief in reproaches or backbiting. Of course this is 
far from being rate the case; but it is unfortunately a very 
common form of the relation between doctors and patients. 
Perhaps of all doctors the class that are most to be pitied are 
those who have a standing appointment to the personal care and 
management of a rich patient. How often when travelling abroad, 
especially in Southern Europe in winter, one comes across some 
elderly valetudinarian with a medical attendant in his suite! Paid 
companions are in any case greatly to be pitied, but the medical 
companion is the most unfortunate of all. The very nature of 
his engagement makes him a slave, while he has all the respon- 
sibilities of a guide and counsellor. He can never call his 
time his own, and he is constantly the victim of wayward 
eaprices which he is expected to gratify rather than oppose. 
Say that his opinion is taken professionally as to the line-of route 
or the most eligible place of sojourn. He is asked whether it is 
more advisable to go from Marseilles to Genoa by sea, or to travel 
by easy stages along the Cornice. We may suppose that his 
employer is of the female sex, and consequently even more nervous 
and fussy than the common run of masculine old women. He dare 
not speak out his mind with decision, for he realizes all that he 
must be committing himself to inthatcase. Yet when he delivers 
himself with the most delieate diplomatic caution he is snubbed, 
and made to carry the weight of responsibility all the same. 
Perhaps on the strength of an ephemeral burst of sunshine and a 
treacherous lull in the gales of the season, the lady is in love with 
something like a yachting voyage and insists upon ing berths 
in the steamer. She says, with a conviction not to be gainsaid, that 
the brine of the sea air will brace her nerves, and she looks forward 
moreover to finding them filliped by the voluptuous enjoymentof the 
smiling coast landscape. ‘The doctor shrugs his shoulders, but 
submits, and the cabins are secured. Then, as he had apprehended 
all along, the waves get up with the wind. Miserably sea-sick him~ 
self, tottering about upon a pair of limp legs, with a stomach that 
seems perpetually struggling to his throat, he bas to dance inde- 
fatigable attendance on his mistress. He must do his best to 
collect his confused faculties, and to repress the rising of a very 
natural irritability. The old lady is just sufficiently indi to 
be illat ease and venomous. It is his task to tempt her with 
drinks and dishes which she barely tastes, while the sight and 
smell of them sicken his very soul. He has to tender her his 
shoulder by way of support, and he snapped at when his 
legs are collapsing under him. It is his to guarantee that she 
shall be warm and comfortable when he lays her in her wrappings 
upon the hard wooden bench; to drop the chloroform and eau-de- 
cologne and stagger down to the stifling cabin for the cognac. 
We may drop a veil over the rest; enough to say that, after 
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having repeatedly received a peremptory dismissal, he finds his 
crimes condoned with ill-repressed malevolence when he 
ashore, since his moral support has become indispensable. Yet, 
except in point of bodily wretchedness, he fares little better if the 
land journey has been chosen in preference. Though the wild 
weather at sea may be demonstrating the wisdom of the choice, he 
has to suffer for the crowded state of the hotels, for uncom- 
fortable bedding and ill-fitting windows. Or, should they. go 
into lodgings at Cannes or Nice, he is held morally answerable 
for all anxieties from unsatisfactory drainage and excessive 
ventilation. He has been highly recommended to the place; he 
knows that he is on his promotion; he is tolerably well paid; and 
he is bound to put up with it all under the penalty of being cut 
adrift with a stain on his professional character. But, in whatever 
form his release may eventually come, he may find in it matter for 
comfort, if not for Py eran and, should he ever be ina 
position to resent all he has gone through, it is hardly in human 
nature that he should neglect it. For a few Miss Dunstables— 
who are really in excellent health and consequently are perfectly 
good-natured—there are a great many Miss Crawleys, who take it 
out of their unfortunate Mr. Squills, although Squills, being a 
family man, must stick to his annuity upon any terms. 

A very different sort of patient, but one who becomes almost as 
objectionable in his way, is the strong, busy man, who “ has never 
known an hour's illness.” He is all the more susceptible to some 
unpleasant symptoms which begin to give him growing uneasi- 
ness. In a loud-voiced, almost boasting tone he takes casual 
friends into his confidence, half hoping that they may reassure 
him by making light of his complaint. Very possibly they may ; 
but it is at least as probable that they will revenge themselves for 
his rude health by shaking their heads in gloomy satisfaction, and 
insinuating a most disquieting diagnosis. Once fairly alarmed, no 
man gets more abjectly nervous than our robust friend. He 
decides to take advice, gets his suspicions confirmed, and affects 
incredulity as to the opinion of the truth of which he is firmly 
vr all the time. The doctor, half in a huff, recommends 

im to go to some celebrated consulting physician who has 
made the supposed malady a speciality. He is only too 
eager to do so, on the chance ot having the sentence recon- 
sidered. There is not a more agitated soul than he in the 
little group of anxious patients who are assembled in the 
physician's ante-room to sit through hours of suspense. When at 
length his turn comes for an audience, the great man receives him 
with a dash of brusqueness and eyes him with visible contempt. 
The oracle is used to seeing fragile wemen make extraordinary 
displays of calm resolution, and is not inclined to mince matters 
with this white-livered Hercules in decay. He tells him bluntly 
that he is really ill; that it is possible that the symptoms may 
take a sinister turn ; and that at all events he must ater his habits 
of life and place his hopes in a very disagreeable regimen. In vain 
does the quaking patient plead to have the judgment reconsidered 
or toned down. The last word has been said, and the dis- 
comfited visitor is hustled from the room, in a frame of mind 
that must aggravate the malady if it is settling in any shape 
upon the nerves. Thenceforth his life becomes a burden to 
him, and he does his best to make it a burden to his 
medical men. He is always passing from despondency to despair, 
and from that again to comparative confidence. He multiplies 
interviews and consultations which can lead to no possible result, 
as is plainly intimated to him again and again. His habits of 
thee and action are involuntarily revolutionized; all his pur- 
poses and pursuits are poisoned to him; and the doctors are well 
nigh worried to death by the murmurs and lamentations of a man 
who will never learn decent resignation. Then there is that other 


-strong man who takes a very diiferent line, and is the despair and 


disgust of his doctors in another sense. Self-indulgence has always 
been his weakness, and he is at last visited by its tardy but inevitable 
penalties. He has been a great deal too much of a gourmet; has 
drunk like a fish, and smoked like a chimney. So that his liver 
and stomach are gone wrong; he is chronicallly dyspeptic and 
bilious; or he is a martyr to gout. He is warned that it is of 
no use to try prescriptions unless he begins by practising tem- 
perance and abstinence. His common sense tells him the same 
‘thing. Yet when he is ordered to knock off his dry champagne, 
to reduce the quantity and the body of his claret, to allow- 


-ance himself strictly on the point of cigars, he protests and 


expostulates volubly. One would imagine he believed that the 
doctors were conspiring to make a course of painful experiments on 
his person in the interests of abstract science. At least he 
promptly sets his ingenuity to work to steal a march on his 
advisers by violating the spirit of their orders. If he limits 
the number of his cigars, he smokes the biggest regalias 
that can be got for money; he takes advantage of occasions 
of special festivity to indulge in forbidden entrées and entre- 
meta, and insists on ing some chance meeting with a 
friend by stimulating his ailments with libations of Clicquot. 
say, he is the very biggest kind 
of fool, since sharp and visible retribution is sure to follow each 
short-sighted act of self-injurious disobedience ; nor can there be 
a possibility of mistaking the connexion between cause and effect. 
is the triumph of selfish indulgence stinging itself to death, 
as the scorpion is fabled todo when ringed with fire. Yet there 
pew pena de f our readers who do not number persons of this 
among their acquaintances ; and very hard cases they are for 
the doctors, who cannot fail to be more or less compromised 
the consequences of their follies. We might multiply indefinitely 


such illustrations of the eccentricity or insanity of patients; and a 
physician in large practice who has his heart in his work, and whose 
moments are precious, ought either to be the most stoical or the 
most long-sufiering of men. 


THE MARPINGEN MIRACLES. 
bape recent debate in the Lower House of the Prussian Parlia= 


ment on the Marpingen miracles is in many ways remarkable. 
That the Ultramontane party should have had the courage them- 
selves to force on the discussion is rather surprising, though it is 
true that all the speakers on that side were careful to deprecate 
the notion of attaching any religious importance to the question 
and to treat it purely as one of law and equity, while they 
studiously avoided committing themselves to any belief in the 
alleged supernatural occurrences. Before, however, speaking of the 
debate, we may recall to the memory of our readers the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it, and which occurred a year anda 
half ago in the month of July, 1876. And in doing so it may be 
well to repeat what we have before now had occasion to observe 
in dealing with narratives of this kind, that there is no need 
to enter on any general discussion of the existence or credibility 
of miraculous agency. There is certainly, to use Mr. Lecky’s 
words, “no contradiction involved in the belief that spiritual 
beings of power and wisdom immeasurably transcending our own 
exist, or that existing, they might, by the normal exercise of their 
powers, perform feats as far surpassing the understanding of the 
most gifted of mankind as the electric telegraph and the prediction 
of an eclipse surpass the faculties of a savage.” Thus much 
would indeed be contended for by every Christian apologist, nor 
is it consistent to maintain the truth of the New Testament 
miracles and deny on @ priort grounds the possibility or actual 
occurrence of any subsequent phenomena of the kind. That is a 
question of evidence, and, as Mr, Lecky goes on to observe, 
“very few of the minor facts of history are authenticated by as 
much evidence as” some of those later miracles which he 
specifies, to one of which—by no means a favourite with Ultra- 
montanes—we may have occasion to refer presently. But there 
are few subjects on which ordinary persons,even educated persons, 
have such loose notions as on the true nature of evidence, or 
where the wish—whether it be an innate feeling of sympathy or 
of antipathy—is so apt to become father to the thought. And now 
we may proceed without further preface to reproduce the main 
details of the marvellous tale brought from Marpingen, a village 
in Rhenish Prussia, in July, 1876, and which formed the text of a 
long debate in the Prussian Parliament a fortnight ago. 

It appears that on two successive days—July 3 and 4—three 
little girls of the village of Marpingen announced that they had 
seen the Virgin with her Infant Son sitting on the ground in a 
neighbouring wood, and on the second of these days she replied to 
their questions, “I am she who was conceived without sin, and 
you should pray and pray for ever.” On the third day the appari- 
tion was again visible and discoursed to the children for some 
time, while a crowd who had followed them from the village kept 
apart reverentially from the hallowed spot, the apparition being 
visible and audible to the three little girls only. It was explained 
that this peculiar privilege was vouchsafed tothem because they were 
“the only innocent persons in the wood,” and the apparition ex~- 
pressly declined to see any of the neighbouring priests, but ordered 
a chapel to be built on the spot from the proceeds of a public sub- 
scription. She finally at their request permitted an invalid to be 
brought by the children to touch her feet, though he also never saw 
her, and he was instantly cured. After this crowds came to spend 
the night praying and singing in the wood, two or three of whom 
declared that they saw the Virgin amid the trees, and the children 
were kept constantly employed in laying the hands of the sick on 
the feet of the invisible figure. They apparently, however, found 
this burden too great for them, for a few days later they announced 
that the water of a neighbouring spring had been endowed with 
miraculous properties, and might be conveyed to those who were 
unable to come themselves, and thenceforth the concourse of 
pilgrims increased. Hereupon the civil authorities interfered, 
whether on account of disturbances caused by the multitudes who 
congregated in the forest, or from a fear that the miracle was 
intended to be utilized for purposes of agitation against the Govern- 
ment. On July 13—ten days after the first apparition—the 
burgomaster of Marpingen ordered the people to leave the wood, 
and on tieir refusal had it cleared by the military; from that 
time it was guarded by police and soldiers quartered in the 
village, where the inhabitants complain that forced requisitions 
were made on them and the place treated as though occupied by a 
hostile army. It was a formal motion for the repayment to the 
commune of the 4,000 marks (about 200%.) said to have been thus 
levied: on it, and for the reprimand of the local magistrates 
for harsh and arbitrary conduct, that led to the debate 
in the Prussian Parliament. It should be added that the 
three little girls and a priest of the district were arrested on 
suspicion of religious fraud, but eventually released for lack of 
sufficient evidence, the girls stoutly denying that they had been 
inspired by either priest or parent. Entrance to the wood is still 
prcnibited, but processions take to the miraculous spring. 

Now the first observation that would oceur to any one on 
reading this strange story is the conspicuous absence of anything 
like evidence of the apparition, even putting aside the 
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icion of deliberate fraud. The Madonna is visible to three 


little girls only, of about seven years of age, whose religious imagi- | 


nation might eesily be excited, especially if they had heard of 
former apparitions of the same kind, as is more than probable. 
And when once they had committed themselves to the story— 


whether in simple piety or under some external influence—fear of | 
But this | 


consequences would alone secure their adhesion to it. 
leads us on to another and more important comment, which 


if they have taken note of the passages in the tale which 
we have italicized. The close resemblance in all its leading 
features to several former tales of miraculous apparition, and 
above all to the apparition at Lourdes, is too obvious and too 
minute to be considered accidental. Whether we suppose the 
whole affair to be an imposture pure and simple, as is likely 
enough, or whether we adopt the more charitable hypothesis of 
hallucination, there can hardly be a doubt that the Lourdes miracle 
suggested the incidentsof the Marpingenone. In both cases—as before 
at La Salette—young children are the sole witnesses of the 
marvel; in both cases it is the Virgin who appears, and while at 
Lourdes she oddly describes herself as being “the Immaculate 
Conception,” at Marpingen the more grammatical formula is 
adopted, “I am she who was conceived without sin”; in both 
cases multitudes follow the children, but are obliged to take on 
faith what to them, and to them alone, is matter of sight and 
hearing; in both cases—and this is siznificant—the Madonna 
expressly directs a chapel to be built on the spot, and that indeed 
appears to be the chief object of the apparition; and lastly, in both 
cases a miraculous spring is either created or disclosed. On this 
last point we have another word to say. It is of course argued by 
the defenders of these miracles, and is in fact the only plausible 
argument left to them, that whatever becomes of the evidence of 
the children for the original tale—even though they should turn 
out afterwards as the boy and girl at La Salette did turn out— 
there is no getting over the evidence of the miraculous cures. 
The reply is not far to seek. There might be, and indeed are, ex- 
amples of seemingly supernatural cures—we will mention one 
directly—attested by very strong evidence, but these are certainly 
not among them. Putting aside innumerable instances of failure 
and some of detected imposture which have been heard of in 
connexion with Lourdes—it is too early yet to apply that 
test to Marpingen—it must never be forgotten how 
almost incalculable is the power of imagination over every 
kind especially of nervous disorder. There are unquestionably 
many persons of whom it may be said, in a different sense from 
that of the words as originally used, that “ their faith has made 
them whole ”—or, on the contrary, has made them ill. A ready 
instance comes to hand in connexion with the recent hydrophobia 
scare. ‘There can be no doubt that tetanus, which so closely simulates 
hydrophobia as often to be indistinguishable from it to all but 
adepts, may be and is produced by fear ; and thus nervous persons 
who assume that a dog which bites them must be mad—though 
the chances are always really at least ten to one the other way— 
may easily give themselves a fatal disease without any external 
canse. On the other hand a case was reported the other day from 
Italy of a woman who was raving, as was supposed, from hydro- 
phobia, but who promptly recovered on a miraculous relic being 
applied to her. The same explanation will cover innumerable 
cases, whether at Lourdes or elsewhere, of alleged miraculous 
cures. But we observed just now that there are examples on 
recerd of miraculous cures the direct evidence of which is very 
striking. The late Sir James Stephen mentions one of them in these 
words :—“ The greatest genius, the most profound scholar, and the 
most eminent advocate of that age (the seventeenth century), all 
ssing the most ample means of knowledge, all carefully 
investigated, all admitted, and all defended with their pens, the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn. Europe at that time produced no 
three men more profoundly conversant with the laws of the mate- 
rial world, with the laws of the human mind, and with the muni- 
cipal law, than Pascal, Arnauld, and Le Maitre; and they were 
sincere and earnest believers.” Mr. Lecky similarly observes 
that few historical facts are so well authenticated as “the miracles 
of the Holy Thorn, or at the tomb of the Abbé Paris,” which last, 
we may add, were attested among others by Voltaire. Le it so, 
but these are “ Jansenist” miracles which Ultramontanes have 
always and ecornfully refused to admit. The manifestations at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris were actually suppressed by authority ec- 
clesiastical and civil, which suggested the famous epigram :— 
De par le Roi, défense & Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 
Those who reject the far stronger evidence of these miracles must 
find some better argument than the alleged cures if they would 
have us accept the miraculous portents of Lourdes and Marpingen. 
The debate in the Prussian Chamber was opened by Herr 
Bachem, who insisted that the conduct of the authorities had been 
very reprehensible; even assuming the alleged miracles to be 
illusory or fraudulent, the sincere belief of the multitude ought to 
have been respected. Dr. Friedenthal, Acting Minister of the 
Interior, replied :— 


| police-court eventually sent the whole gang to prison. 


will already have occurred to many of our readers, especially | 


The same woman and the local priest who assisted her were subsequently 
ain convicted of fraud, false pretences, and gross immorality. The 
| Marpingen miracle was no sooner bruited about than a school-girl at Gron- 
ing, alsonear Marpingen, stated that she had had an audience of the Virgin. 
The girl was severely reprimanded by her father, when the visions ceased. 
At Berschweiler, likewise near Marpingen, no less than five persons between 
11 and 19 years of age in 1876 professed to be in daily intercourse with 
the Virgin. A profitable trade in exorcisms, salvations from purgatory, 
and the like having been opened by them, the authorities interfered. The 
At Gappenach a 
married couple were convicted of fraud for stating they had seen the Virgin 
conversing with the three little girls in a bottle of Marpingen water. At 
Miinchwies, district of Ottweiler, a couple of school-girls pretended to have 
interviews with the Virgin until the parish priest objected to the story, 
when the apparitions ceased. Considering this excited condition of the 
province in which Marpingen is situate, and taking into account the 
peculiar character the Ultramontane movement had recently assumed in 
Germany, the authorities were perfectly justified in putting a stop to the 
Marpingen revival. There were 8,000 persons in the hallowed wood when 
the military were called in. Though there was some show of resistance, 
nobody was wounded. Subsequently the police appuinted to watch the 
wood were fired at in the dark. With reference to the legal proceedings 
instituted by the Crown, he, the Minister, was in a position to say that a 
formal accasation would be preferred against certain persons supposed to 
be implicated in the Marpingen affair, when the character of the miracle 
would be fully investigated in open court. 
To this statement Herr Lipke added that the three little girls when 
first examined by the magistrate professed to have seen not only 
the Virgin but the devil also, whom they described as “ black and 
white” —the German national colours. He said that many 
Catholic priests with whom he had conversed on “ the Marpingen 
swindle” agreed with him in disapproving it, and he thought the 
Ultramontanes had not benefited their cause by bringing the sub- 
ject before Parliament. Another speaker on the same side, Judge 
Nello, admitted that some excesses had been committed by the 
troops, but the burgomaster who ordered them to clear the wood 
had been tried and fined in consequence. The debate was 
closed by Dr. Windhorst, the leader of the Ultramontane party, 
who declined to commit himself to the reality of the miracles, 
but complained that, as long as the Government kept the see 
of Tréves vacant, no proper investigation, as directed by the 
Council of Trent, could take place. Perhaps the legal investigation 
which is promised by Dr. Friedenthal may prove more efficacious 
in bringing the real facts to light. Meanwhile it may be feared that 
belief in the Marpingen apparition will become a test question of 
Catholic orthodoxy in Germany, as belief in Lourdes and LaSalette 
has long been a criterion for discriminating the bien pensants ir 
France, in spite of the manly protests of some high authorities, 
such as Dupanloup, against this morbid craving for predictions anc 
portents. We have never denied that German Catholics have a 
substantial grievance in the matter of the Falk laws, but they 
certainly will not improve their position with thinking men of 
any creed by adopting devices which can only escape graver 
censure if they are regarded as too silly to be dishonest. 


BRITISH VERSUS FOREIGN LABOUR. 


| ie British labour losing its superiority over foreign labour bv 
reason either of its decreasing efficiency or of the more rapid 
improvement in the quality of its competitor? It is hardly neces- 
sary to dwell on the national and social importance of this question. 
Ever since a census was first taken in this country, and pre- 
sumably long before, the towns have been exerting an increasing 
attraction upon the residents in the rural districts; in other words, 
a larger and larger proportion of the population has been becoming 
dependent upon industrial employment. But, if the superiority 
which our workpeople formerly possessed is passing away from 
them, the very means of subsistence of this ever-growing part of 
the community is being endangered. It is not the foreign market 
alone that is put in jeopardy. That will be lost first, of course ; 
but the home market also will be invaded, for nothing is more 
certain than that pre-eminence in neutral markets determines pre- 
eminence everywhere. If we cannot hold our own when we meet 
competitors on equal terms abroad, we cannot meet them at 
home. The alternative would then be to submit to be wnder- 
sold in our own markets or to revive Protection. In either case 
there would be a ruinous exportation of capital, a constantly 
augmenting scarcity of employment, and consequently an alarming 
growth of pauperism, poverty, and discontent. Politically the 
Joss of our manufacturing superiority would carry with it the loss 
of our grand position in the world, and the failure of the means of 
keeping together and protecting our widely scattered Empire. 
The question, then, with which we started is not to be answered 
by hasty partisan assertions; if it be raised at all, it merits. 
the most earnest, and even anxious, consideration. In seasons 
of depression like the present it is inevitable that foreign com- 
petition should excite alarm. Manufacturers, worried by their 
workpeople, naturally lay the blame upon them when they sew 
their profits disappearing, and hear of occasional sales of foreign 
goods which never before were imported into England. Pre- 
cisely the same complaints were raised after the Black Friday of 
1866, but they were instantly hushed when the inflation period 


He was prepared to defend the action of the police, there being plenty of 
primd facie evidence to show that the Marpingen miracle was a fraud. ‘The | 
alleged miracle happened in a district strongly infected by the Ultra- | 
montane movement, and previously productive of similar apparitions that | 
had attracted the notice of the law. Early in 1875 a woman began to | 
work miracles at Eppelborn, close to Marpingen, under the patronage of the | 
local priest. She was convicted of fi and sentenced to imprisonment. | 


set in at the close of the Franco-German war. A revival of 
prosperity now would doubtless be equally efficacious in dispelling 
imist theories, Yet it is certain that the spirit of the Trade- 


nions is hostile to the development of excellence of workman- 
ship, and also that there is a very widespread feeling amongst the 
workpeople in favour of the restriction of production, and opposed 
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to the adoption of measures for cheapening and improving the pro- 
cesses of industry. These influences must be supposed to have 
some effect, though the effect may be much less than alarmists 
would persuade us to believe. It is matter for congratulation, 
then, that the question has been lifted above the level of mere 
class controvi by the calm good sense of Mr. Brassey, in a 
lecture delivered by him a few days ago. Mr. Brassey's imparti- 
ality is suspected neither by employers nor employed, and his 
competence is beyond dispute. So far as his lecture goes, too, we 
are glad to say, it is decidedly encouraging; but then unfortu- 
nately it does not go very far. It brushes away the exaggera- 
tions by which the subject has been surrounded, and thus clears 
the ground for a full and scientific inquiry; but the real problem 
to be dealt with it little more than touches. 

The grounds on which the fears of foreign competition are 
based are two; the lessened efficiency and the increased cost- 
liness of British labour. Giving attention to the latter first, 
Mr. Brassey points out that there has been a simultaneous rise 
of wages in all countries. Thus in Germany between 1867 
and 1872 the wages of file-smiths were advanced from 60 to 
100 per cent.; those of file-cutters 90 per cent.; and in 
other trades the rise was from 25 to 50 per cent. The 
case of Germany is rather an inconclusive illustration, for the 
French indemnity began to be paid in 1871, and the sudden 
and vast addition it made to the disposable capital of the 
ron increased enormously the price of every commodity, in- 
cluding labour. Still it is debeebteliy true that the burst of 
activity which succeeded the Franco-German war did raise wages 
very considerably in every commercial country. This must indeed 
have been the fact, unless it be held that the activity of the period 
‘was mainly confined to Great Britain,in which case the higher wages 
here would be due to enhanced prosperity, and consequently would 
be an advantage, not a disadvantage; or else that it was exacted 
by the Trade-Unions, which is not true. Trade combinations may 
succeed in forcing up wages a little earlier than the competition 
of employers would advance them when all other circumstances 
favoured a rise; but the strikes of the past two years abundantly 
prove that it cannot alter the tendency of the market. Lut, if the 
rise of wages was general, it cannot have caused especial injury 
to this country. That in point of fact it did not Mr. Brasse 
goes on to demonstrate by showing that the dread of Britis 
competition entertained in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway is far greater than 
the apprehensions which exist here respecting the compe- 
tition of those countries. And the high protective tariffs 
which they maintain afford the most conclusive evidence 
that the fear is not simulated. Moreover, the depression 
from which we suffer is equally severe abroad. In the United 
States, in Germany, and in Austria indeed it is far more severe, 
as all observers are well aware. And even in France, where, 
owing to her disasters in the war, inflation did not attain the 
same height as elsewhere, there was a greater proportionate de- 
crease of exports in 1876 compared with the preceding year than 
there was here. Lastly, the industries of the Continent are quite 
diminutive in comparison with those of England. The final result 
of this argument is that British industrial pre-eminence is not 
threatened by European competition. 

Ina whine work Mr. Brassey has established conclusively 
that high wages do not prevent a country from attaining the 
greatest manufacturing prosperity, and in his recent lecture 
he adduces a fresh illustration of the same proposition. He 
has no misgivings respecting countries where cheap labour and 
a low standard of living prevail; the only country which in- 
spires him with apprehension is that in which labour is per- 
manently dearer than in our own, and where the standard of living 
is higher still. We refer, of course, to the United States. The 
locomotive manufacturers of Pennsylvania, as he points out, 
have supplied the railways of South America with engines, and 
are now supplying our Australian colonies; thus beating our 
own manufacturers in markets where they have decided advan- 
tages, and in a branch of industry in which they ought to be fore- 
most. It has been retorted that the engines thus turned out are 
of slight and inferior workmanship. We are slow to accept expla- 
nations of this kind, remembering that the Americans allege pre- 
cisely similar reasons to account for the pre-eminence of the Lanca- 
shire cotton-trade. But, even if it were true, it would not touch the 
fact that, with a fair field and no favour, the Pennsylvanian 
locomotive manufacturers turn out an article which is preferred to 
the British. The fact will lose none of its significance when we 
further bear in mind that the United States have been supplying 
both Turkey and Russia with arms in the present war, as they sup- 
sar 3 France in 1870; and that likewise American corn and American 

ef are beating all competitors in our own markets. The expla- 
nation of so remarkable a phenomenon offered by Mr. Brassey is 
that the scarcity and dearness of labour in the United States 
compel ray to rack their ingenuity for the purpose of econo- 
mizing both labour and capital, that invention has consequently 
been directed to the production of labour-saving machinery, and 
that in this way the scarcity of capital and dearness of labour are 
more than compensated for. If this be true, and if Mr. Brassey's 
estimate of Continental nations be correct, the danger to our 
manufacturing a does not proceed from inefficiency of 
labour, but from the wastefulness and the insufficient intelligence 
of manufacturers. Relying upon the advantages they sed, 
they have neglected to improve them as they might have done. 
We ourselves saw reason to utter a somewhat similar warning 


some months ago, when calling attention to our ual loss of the 


Italian market. It is to be observed, however, that the danger to 
which Mr. Brassey here points admits of being very easily guarded 
against. Employers need but recognize the real evil in order 
to remedy it. The wealthiest and most advanced country can 
always command the services of intellect if it only has energy 
enough to avail itself of them. 

In what — it will be observed, Mr. Brassey does not 
meet the real question at issue. It might well be that foreign 
competition need excite no present apprehension, and yet that 
British labour is decreasing in -efficiency. Mr. Brassey does 
not, however, altogether omit the point, though he deals with 
it inadequately. That British labour is dearer than formerly 
admits, of course, of no dispute, and that it is probably also less 
efficient, he concedes. But he contends that the same is true of 
European labour generally. In spite of the vast increase of wages 
in Germany, the earnings of German workpeople are said to have 
been no larger in 1872 than in 1867. In other words, the operatives 
and artisans took out the advantage in increased leisure. Again, 
taking a Saxon cotton mill of 64,000 spindles and comparing it 
with a Lancashire mill of the same size, he tells us that the 
annual expenditure in wages in Saxony would be 12,000/., in 
Lancashire only 8,800. Unfortunately, however, these two in- 
stances prove little. The conduct of Germans in’ the first 
intoxication of their astounding victory is no test of the action 
of European workpeople generally. And, further, Germany is 
not the country whose competition in the cotton trade is most to 
be dreaded. If that trade were to be selected at all, the 
comparison ought to have been with the United States and 
with India. Even as regards Europe, Germany is not a fair 
sample. When preparing for the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Commercial Treaty with Great Britain, the French 
Government appointed a Commission to inquire into the cost of 
production in the two countries, and the conclusion come to was 
that in the textile trades the advantage of England was only about 
four per cent. The comparison with Germany must, therefore, not 
be pushed too far; yet Mr. y gives no other instance. Until 
he does so, his treatment of the question must be pronounced in- 
complete and inconclusive. He is more successful in pointing out 
the enormous advantages which we enjoy in other respects over all 
competitors, and which, with ordinary prudence and ordinary in- 
telligence, ought to ensure the maintenance of our superiority. It 
is calculated that to enable other countries to export annually the 
same value of goods which we export would require the sinking 
of seven hundred millions sterling; but, as Mr. Brassey truly 
observes, it would be difficult to raise even a hundred 
millions out of England. Then, again, skilled workpeople 
are scarce abroad and cannot be trained in a day, so that even if 
the capital to employ them were found, they could only be collected 
slowly ; while the demands of the conscription break in upon 
their training oe it from ever being rendered com- 
plete. The seven millions of men who, according to Lord Derby’s 
estimate, are kept in arms in Europe, constitute a ruinous drain 
on the productive energies of the Continent. Lastly, the wide 
extent of the British dominions, the abundance of loanable capital, 
the perfection of our credit system, the indebtedness of almost all 
the world to us, and the very extent of our existing trade, are all 
advantages which can hardly be over-estimated, 


A GERMAN JEST-BOOK. 


‘a unfortunate Abbé who propounded the famous question 
whether a German could possess esprit would certainly find 
himself in a very small minority now could he live once more and 
discuss the point. Our Teutonic friends, it is well known, have 
not only retained their recognized freehold of the air, but have 
added a tolerably large portion of the earth to the domain, and 
before long will no doubt relieve Britannia of the trouble of ruling 
the waves. But one small corner, it must be admitted, they seem 
to have neglected for a long time; so completely, indeed, that 
some people came to think, most erroneously, that they knew 
nothing about it. We mean the realm of wit and humour. Not 
that jest-books were unknown in the earlier literature of Germany ; 
far from it; but the jests were indeed of a fearful and wouderel 
simplicity. We recollect turning over the leaves of a tiny volume 
entitled Taubmanniana, which displayed the mighty scholar in his 
moments of relaxation. There wasa certain uniformity, however, 
in the jokes, which were generally of this sort:—“A certain 
man, who was wroth with Taubmannus, called him an ox. 
‘Then I am thy cousin,’ he replied, ‘since thou dost wear 
horns.’ And all wondered at the wit of Taubmannus.” In 
the last century and the beginning of the present, most of the 
professedly humorous works were more or less direct imitations of 
English models, and especially of Sterne. Lichtenberg, indeed, 
while an Anglomaniac in many subjects, preferred to attempt 
epigrams in the French style, uot with any great success. Jean 
Paul’s admiration for Sterne was the source of numerous 
bizarre characters become very monotonous at 
last, and anything but Shan in their humour. Heine and 


Borne drew from French sources, again, and every successor has 

imitated them. It is quite a novelty, therefore, to meet with a bit 

of home-made produce at last, and to be enabled finally to stud 

the German character from an unfamiliar point of view. The wor 

from which we now draw instruction is a collection of University 
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jokes, “cut by faithful sons of the Muses” (Studenten- Witze, von 

Musensihnen gerissen), published at Munich in the course 
of last year, and it will be found that most ample justice is done 
to this lofty parentage. 

The editor of the collection confesses in his preface that many 
of the jokes are old; but he describes the humour as of that pithy 
(kernige) sort which still distinguishes the German student, and 
is of opinion that the book will be “‘ an indispensable companion to 
the Bursch, and a delightful memorial of past enjoyment to the 
Philister.” A second preface in verse extols the contents in even 
warmer terms. The first stanza runs:— 

Nehmet, Briider, Deutschland’s Krone, 
Nehmt die Witze hin, 
Die von manchem Musensohne, 
Deutsch von Muth und Sinn, 
Im Colleg, und bald zu Haus, 
Bald bei Spiel, bei Saus und Braus, 
Und gefiihrt bei Schénen aus! 


The other stanzas enumerate the vast advan to be derived 
from a careful study of the book. Not only will the University 
career be passed with credit (“ Witze werden im Examen alle 
Welt erfreu'n”), a point of view not touched upon by Mr. Latham 
in his recent work, but it will be an efficient aid in gaining the 
affections of a “ Weibchen jung und zart.” After this description 
we turn with _ meg to the magical jokes themselves, not 
without hopes of ulterior profit. One of the first is interesting as 
throwing some light upon the relations of professor and student 
at a German University, and is to be included (we presume) 
among the promised recipes for academical success :—‘ P—— 
while at Géttingen paid a visit to a poor Privat-Docent 
(whom the students listened to out of sheer compassion), and did 
not think it necessary to change the old jacket he had been 
wearing. His costume displeased the Privat-Docent, who remarked 
to him satirically, ‘ Herr P——, in your place I would not visit a 
respectable man in such a coat as that!’ This nettled P——, who 
at once replied,‘ No more should I, Herr Doctor !’ and took his 
leave.” Like a true artist, the editor leaves to our imagination the 
tableau which follows this tremendous repartee. We see the 
wretched Privat-Docent crushed and silent, while the victorious 
Bursch marches out in his old jacket (abgetragener Flausrock), 
like the hero that he is. It may be hoped that some intelligent 
undergraduate will speedily adapt this joke at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where its brilliancy and refinement ought to ensure it 


success, 

The next anecdote displays the Bursch in his dealings with 
the Philistines, and reveals to us a jest of even more sterling 
order than the former one. It must be quoted in full :—“ Two 
students came into an hotel and informed the proprietor that they 
had a wager upon which a dozen bottles of wine depended, and 
desired him to provide them, with the assurance that he 
should be paid as soon as the wager was decided. The 
bottles were brought and speedily emptied, and the students 
were leaving the hotel, when the proprietor inquired what the 
wager was about. One of the students informed him that, as they 
were passing the church, the question arose upon which side the 
tower would fall, if that calamity ever took place. ‘My friend 
asserts that it will be on this side, but I think on the other side; 
and we made our bet on the point. Who will be likely to win, do 
you think?’ The host perceived that he had been cheated in quite 
@ gentlemanlike way (“ dass er auf eine ganz honette Weise geprellt 
war”), and made a good face over a business.” Here it must 
be fairly owned that the honours are equally divided. The creative 
genius of the two students is worthily met by a delicacy of appre- 
ciation on the of the hotel-keeper which we fear could not 
be expected in England. This will probably hinder the rapid adap- 
tation of the joke, at least until the middle have been educated 
by University extension toa highernotion of humour. Thissuperiority 
on the side of German business men is even more strongly marked in 
the following anecdote, which we are afraid must be admired without 
the faintest hope of acclimatization :—“ A student asked a money- 
lender for ten florins. Moses assured him that he had only five to 
spare. ‘Never mind,’ replies our Burseh ; ‘give me the five, and 

u can owe me the balance. But make mea note of it.’ This 


host. 


this University a “ joke-club” is in existence, and at the periodical 
all who fail to reach the lofty standard 
abli have to pay a forfeit to a pool. Judging 


faces to the wall, and remain in this posture till he gave directions, 
the jester—“took up the pram 2a and left the room!” 
Can we wonder that, when his companions at length looked round, 
and perceived—as such minds alone could justly do—the richness 
of the joke, not even the loss of the groschen and their comrade’s 
society prevented them from an enthusiastic appreciation of this 
chef-deuvre? “It was voted unanimously that this was the best 
joke made since the foundation of the club.” Probably a tablet 
was erected to mark the incident. 

Our readers will not have failed to notice with appreciation a 
feature in most of these “ jokes” which to us has an undoubted 
savour of originality. Like the point dail in a perfect salad, there 
is just a suspicion of petty larceny or embezzlement, which in 
other lands and among less cultivated wits would at first be 
somewhat startling. We have already hinted that much will de- 
volve upon the adapters of these witticisms ; but we can only repeat, 
with Wordsworth, that it is the privilege of genius to create the 
taste by which it is to be enjoyed. A just feeling of patriotism 
compels us to claim for the late Mr. Joseph Miller at least an 
equitable title to more than one of the anecdotes. For instance, 
in the case of the swaggering senior who informs the Fuchs that 
he never gives the wall to his juniors—on which the freshman re- 

lies caustically that “a fox always avoids an ass ”—this admirable 
joke would probably be traced by Professor Max Miiller to the 
earliest prehistoric times. Hardly later than the timeof sculapius, 
— may No. 27 be dated, where a mourner at a funeral, on 
ing asked the cause of his friend’s death, replied that it is in the 
next carriage. In that carriage the physician is seated. Another 
primeval witticism meets us in No. 32:—‘‘ A student asked a lady for 
a cup of tea. ‘ With great pleasure,’ she replied. ‘No, madam, not 
with great pleasure, but with much sugar and a little red wine, if 
‘ou please.” Weconfess that we incline to envy the feelings of the 

y on hearing the graceful joke rather than those of the recipient 
of the fearful mixture. Bakestentiy we conclude our quotations 
with an inimitable gem, in which every one of Barrow’s hundred 
and one characteristics of wit finds a place. It is entitled “The 
Burgomaster and the Ox,” and it may be especially recommended 
to those junior members of the English Universities who have 
come into collision with the municipal authorities. “The 
burgomaster of F——, a town near Gottingen, had fre- 
quently reported students to the Senate for misconduct, and 
it was resolved to play a joke upon him. Accordingly, when 
an ox had to be led through the town with a board on its horns, 
the students caused the words ‘ Long live the Burgomaster !’ to 
be written on it. Only the first two words were written in very 
small characters, so that the looker-on only saw ‘ the Burgomaster.’ 
Thus the students were fully avenged, for the people of the town 
accompanied the ox with great joy.” 

Laudatory comment on such masterpieces would justly incur 
the censure which Mr. Aldis Wright has poured forth on those 
whom he calls “ signpost critics.” All we can hope is that some 
enterprising publisher will profit by the chance of putting forth a 
complete translation. Indeed the compiler, with a disinterested- 
ness beyond all praise, has not reserved the usual rights, and would 
doubtless welcome such a step with enthusiasm. Although we 
have candidly stated our opinion that some slight modifica- 
tions of detail may be needed before all the practical jokes 
are harmonized with our notions of good taste and our criminal 
law, much may be done even now. There are not a few practical 
jokes in this priceless volume which would find congenial and 
thoroughly qualified exponents among our own undergraduates. 
We have heard at the Oxford Encenia jokes from the gallery 
which would have been at once included in this volume had its 
editor been present. We are convinced that the distinguished 

rsons who recently waved astuffed monkey over Mr. Darwin’s head 
in the Cambridge Senate-house, would have been a elected 
corresponding members of the Kiel “‘ Wit Club,” its members 
heard of the exploit. A future English edition could easily be 
enriched by an historical excursus on the 5th of November, and by 
an appendix on “ bear-fighting,” proving to our Teutonic friends 
that we too have our men of genius. 


DESCRIPTIVE REPORTING. 


A GOOD deal has been heard of late years of the evil influence 
exercised, or supposed to be exercised, upon English journal- 
ism by certain tricks caught from American newspapers. An 
appetite for scandal and ip, and for what is called sensational 
writing, is held to have — fostered, if not created, by the per- 
nicious example of certain New York papers, of which the most 

minent is the New York Herald. It may be that something 

been accomplished by English newspaper writers in emulation 
of that journal's charming and peculiar style; but in some lines 
at least the New York Herald remains, and it must be hoped will 
remain, absolutely unrivalled. A recent number of that interest- 
ing paper contains an article of two closely printed columns, 
headed “ The Railroad Crash: Vivid Picture of the Scene at the 
Place of Slaughter,” which for offensiveness and hideous grotesque- 
ness may fairly defy competition. The writer begins his “vivid 
icture” with a pleasing air of light-hearted jauntiness. “How 
in the world was anybody saved in this disaster,” he observes, 
“wasa q' which was yesterday on the lips of almost every 
spectator at the scene of the wreck.” The sa of life, he goes 


on to say, “ falls scarcely short of the miraculous,” and in the next 
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oses did without reflecting ; and only when the student was gone , 
did it strike him that he had just lent five florins, and had given an | 

L0.U, instead of receiving one.” The next story has all the rich- 
simplicity affords an agreeable reli vious brilliancy. 
A student, in a hurry to join the Filwagen ‘while dining at a 
table @hite, asks the hotel-keeper where a — joint 
ht to be carved. “‘ Wherever you like,” replies the unsuspecting 

‘waggish st t, an wraps the joint w departs with it. 
The host (surely the came genial soul we were introduoed to 

before) “ laughs heartily at incident.” Embarrassed by the 

wealth of wit, we are delighted to find, in a following section, the | 

mention of “ the best joke ever made at Kiel.” It seems that at | 

Sydney Smith and Sheridan; but the wits of Kiel thought | 

and the _ filled with groschen. At last it | 
came to turn of an arch ——_ immortalized himself in 

‘the following way. Directing his comrades to turn with their 
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breath he informs his readers that “the main cause probably lies in 
the fact that the river at this point was so shallow.” American 
journalists have done many s and wonderful things, but it 
may be doubted if any one of them has before this aecomplished 
the remarkable feat of discovering the main cause of a miracle. 
The phs of this ingenious article are all headed with the 
kind of sign-post which has lately found favour with the T%mes, 
and, following the direction indicated by “‘ Wonderful Escapes,” we 
find the reporter of the New York Herald giving a lively and genial 
account of the kind of conversation that went on among the visitors 
to the place, whose curiosity was perhaps more morbid than his own 
because it was the only motive they had for being there at all. “The 
ponderous engine, that had turned so complete a somersault and 
now lay bottom up, with its front buried in the ground to the right 
of the turtle work, but showing its tremendous proportions in this 
uncouth position, was a subject of general wonder. ‘ Here's a nice 
little jump!’ ‘ What do you think of this little tumble ?’ ‘ How is 
this for a somersault ?’ were exclamations heard on all sides.” To 
say that a ponderous engine showed its tremendous proportions in 
an uncouth position is no doubt an eloquent way of saying that an 
engine is big and that the bigness of things remains the same 
whether they are right end up or upside down; and the vastness 
of American ideas of the New York Herald stamp is aptly figured 
by the ironic method employed in speaking of an accident to a 
ngs naire which has cost several lives as a nice little tumble. 

at is perhaps more remarkable than this brilliant passage is 
one in which the reporter's professional jealousy has led him to 
abuse other people for doing exactly what . does himself. Under 
the head of * Hunting Relics” he tells us, with an air of stern dis- 
approbation, that there was a great eagerness among the crowd 
collected at the place of the accident to pick up any scraps 
which might serve as memorials of their visit. ‘“ About a half- 
dozen buxom fresh country girls ” were particularly remarkable for 
the persistence of their search. They tripped gaily across the 
timbers scattered on the ice, and kept their admirers constantly 
employed in fishing out “ relics” from the wreck of the broken 
carriages. One man came out “ flourishing in his hand a long piece 
of gilded moulding, which had remained intact. ‘Oh! ain't it 
a ” cried one of the young ladies.” A workman found in 
the lu van a number of excursion tickets which had become 
a mere pulp by getting wet, or, as the reporter finely puts it, by 
“ the action of the water.” These he dried at a fire, and pre- 
sented to the “ buxom girls,” one of whom observed, with equal 
truth and satisfaction, “ This is about as nice a relic as you can 
have of this thing.” The reporter of the New York Herald, look- 
ing down upon this simple country girl from a height of superior 
virtue and civilization, calls her a “ heartless creature,” and goes 
on to say, with an exquisite unconsciousness, “ The sight of the 
wreck, indeed, and of all its details, proved a source of intense 
delight to the crowds of country visitors, who fairly feasted them- 
selves upon the recital of every horrible feature of the calamity.” 
We may guess from this what a kind and open heart the New 
York Herald, as represented by its reporters, has. Such a feast as 
this was not a thing to be exclusively enjoyed by a few country 
people. Through the pages of the Herald the whole educated 
community must be itted to share the joys of the buxom 
girls and “the young sports,” who, thinking that they might 
just as well combine skating with sight-seeing, “ pirouetted 
about on the glittering ice in the liveliest fashion.” 

Direcily after this sentence, we come upon a paragraph which 
shows an even more beautiful unconsciousness than the self- 
complacent condemnation of morbid curiosity already quoted. 
The reporter, himself urged to his work by purely high and 
disinterested motives, has, with a supreme felicity, headed with 
the words “An Eye to Business” an account of a photo- 
goer preparing his “ stereopticon views,” whatever they may 

, from the west bank, and of “the persistent Paul Prys 
who would risk their necks to climb up from the bridge to 
the shattered rear platform of the cars and investigate their 
exterior, and who would poke their noses into the very coal-box 
of the engine, so that nothing might escape their lynx eyes. It 
was really true Yankee inquisitiveness that manifested itself here.” 
He no doubt expected to find French or German inquisitive- 
ness in a Yankee crowd; but one can hardly help suspecting that 
here again professional jealousy has broken out, and that the re- 
parr rebuke of the Paul Prys is partly the consequence of their 

aving been more quick or more active than himself, As the 
writer's pen becomes more and more urged by indignation, he 
rises to an eloquence the very incoherence of which is not without 
its force. “The cushions of the seats were thrown about every- 
where, anda few jolly boys formed sleighs of them, which their 
roystering comrades gleefully pulled over the ice within ten feet 
of the spot where eleven dead bodies had been pulled out a few brief 
hours ago, and all this variegated scene basking in the very brightest 
sunlight and most brilliant sky.” Amid the splendour of such 
writing as this there is of course but little room for any prosaic 
discussion of the cause of the accident, although, as we have 
seen, the writer is at no loss to find the cause of what 
according to him was all but a miracle. The matter is, how- 
ever, briefly referred to more than once, in the intervals, it may 


be presumed, when the inspiration of poetical eloquence failed 


the gifted journalist. It would seem that the Taritiville bridge 
broke down and let the train into the river, simply because it had 
been built with more care for cheapness than solidity ; and because 
the Railroad Commissioners performed their duties of examimation 
in the most perfunctory manner possible. 


“ The Commissioners , 


pleasantly chat with the superintendent in that functionary’s car, 
then take a nice lunch with him, and ‘finally promenade leisurely 
to the bridge, where they sound the timbers with a few taps of 
the axe, and then deelare everything is lovely.” People of 
the neighbourhood, however, according to the Herald, were not 
much surprised at the rotten state of the bridge. “ The 
railroad,” said one of them, “is only a small one-horse 
concern; it only runs sixty-two miles; it has never paid yet, 
and is bankrupt now. You can’t t such a to put 
up anything but cheap bridges.” Another of the crowd, who 
took an entinently business-like view of the circumstance, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the worst thing about the accident was 
‘that the relatives of these people that have been killed will not 
even be able to procure a dollar of damages from the bankrupt 
Company.” 

Ttis just before this striking description of the way in which 
the matter struck bystanders filled “with really true Yankee in- 
quisitiveness ” that the Herald reporter, finding apparently his 
materials running short, is reduced to manufacturing as best he 
can an exciting paragraph out of the simple fact that the wrecked 
carriages had to be cleared out of the way. This brilliant effort is 
headed “Clearing up the Wreck,” and its most interesting 
sentence is this: —“ On the west bank... . a huge bonfire was 
blazing all day, at which the workmen employed in clearing the 
wreck, the curiosity seekers, and a band of journalists, tried to 
warm their almost frozen limbs and thaw their stiff trousers after 
their numerous slips through the ice.” Who is there that will not 
admire the er of the Herald reporter who endured the , 
misery of ice-stiffened trousers in order to give to the world a 
“yivid picture of the scene at the place of slaughter” P 

It is held by some critics that the strongest point of a great work 
should be its end; and people who take this view will be glad to 
find it adopted by the writer from whom we have been quoting. 
His last paragraph runs thus :— 

Mrs. Jones was the wife of William Jones, of Lakeville, and was past 
fifty years of age. No one was with her in the train as an escort. She had 
attended the meeting at the Rink, after which her son accompanied her to 
the depét and placed her in the first passenger car in order that she might 
not have to change cars on the way home. She had enjoyed the meeting 
very much, and nearly her last words to. her sen were, “ Pat your trust in 
the Saviour and all will be well.” After this he bade her good night. She 
will be buried to-morrow. 

Fatal accidents due to the stinginess of Railway Companies are 
not unknown in England; but fortunately this style of writing 
about them has not yet taken root among us. 


REVIEWS. 


BRITISH BARROWS.* 


HE Clarendon Press is beginning to be justified by its works, 
Within the last year published books 
which are distinctly intended for students and are most welcome 
to them. The Odyssey of Messrs. Riddel and Merry, the Venice 
Scholia of the Iliad, and Mr. Robinson Ellis’s commentary on 
Catullus, are all works of weight and merit which we might 
have waited for long but for the enterprise of the Oxford Press. 
There are still many works unfulfilled for which we look not 
without hope. Mr. Newman’s Politics, Mr. Ellis’s Odyssey, Mr. 
Monro’s Iliad, and two Histories of Greece and Germany have'been 
promised almost as long as was Le Cupitame Fracasse in a very 
different style of literature. Meanwhile the Oxford Press has 
brought out, for students of primitive society and of ethnology, 
the British Barrows of Mr. Greenwell and Professor Rolleston. 
This is by no means a book for the “ general reader,” though it is 
a perfect treasure of information for the man of science. The ex~ 
treme accuracy of the printing is po Ree outward and visible sign 
of the careful and painstaking style of the book. One meets 
few hypotheses, and not very many general statements. The 
enigmatic contents of ancient tombs constantly tempt the in- 
cautious explorer to guess and to generalize. Mr. Greenwell shows 
an almost fastidious caution. is even more keen to note 
points of difference than points of similarity in the mode of 
different interments, and in the customs of different races. 
Savages are all alike, said Dr. Johnson, with a great disregard of 
the minute shades of difference which mark stages and in 
progress. Some “agriologists,” as Mr. Max Miiller calls them, 
push Dr. Johnson's rough opinion too far, and are eager to detect 
essential identity in mere accidental resemblance. An inquirer of 
this sort would have set down Suttee, cannibalism, and perhaps 
monogamy, among the customs of the people who sleep in British 
barrows. Mr. Greenwell is much more cautious, and will not 
even speak of the funereal peteey as drinking-cups, food vessels, 
or incense-burners, without showing, by means of marks of quota- 
tions, that the terms are conjectural and provisional. He is as 
exact as he is cautious, and describes the condition of the buried 
bodies with a minute precision which we miss in a recent account 
of a heroic burial in 


* British Burrows. By W. Greenwell, M.A., and G. Rolleston, M.D., 
F.R.S. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1877. 
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Mr. Greenwell has examined more than two hundred and thirty : 
sepulchral mounds belonging to a period before the invasion of 
| Britain by the Romans. The scene of most of his labours was . 
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the East Riding of Yorkshire, where the bare wolds, cleared of 
wood by nature, tempted people to settle who found that tree- 
felling with stone tomahawks was anything but sportive labour. 
The wolds would be settled during the very earliest attempts at 
agriculture, and in the beginnings of pastoral life, while the woods 
would be left uncleared, the home of deer and boars. The barrows 
opened were for the most part of the round sort, wherein are 
buried the chiefs of the round-headed race, who probably first 
fashioned weapons of bronze, and overpowered the long-headed 
race, wielders of stone weapons, who sleep in the long barrows. 
In a notice which can do little more than give a short view of 
Mr. Greenwell’s labours and of the conclusions to which his ex- 
perience leads him, it may be best to begin by describing the 
older—the long barrows. These, he says, are almost certainly 
“the earliest sepulchral monuments to be met with in 

land.” Like the round barrows, they have sometimes 
been broken into by a later race, who have made “secondary ” 
burials in the ancient “howe.” In the “primary” inter- 
ments, weapons, tools, and ornaments are very rarely dis- 
covered, and “no trace of metal has been found associated 
with them.” This does not prove that the race who buried in 
long barrows were ignorant of the metals, for many round barrows 
contain no bronze or gold. Still the invariable absence of metal 
raises a strong presumption that the long-headed race had not 
passed out of the stage in which stone, bone, and horn supply the 
tools of man. Complete vases, too, are very rare, though they 
are common enough in the round barrows. The bodies were 
sometimes merely buried, but more generally burned in the manner 
thus described :— 

The bodies, sometimes in a complete state, at other times fragmentary 
and the bones disjointed, were laid at or above the level of the natural 
surface, on a thick layer of ciay, or, as in this case, on a pavement of flag- 
stones; upon them were placed, as here and at Rudstone, turfs or earth, and 
upon that again stone; there does not appear, in all cases, to have been any 
intervening turfs, the stone itself lying immediately upon the bones. Wood 
was placed amongst, alongside, and underneath the stone, the evident 
remains of it, in the shape of charcoal, being found abundantly in some 
parts ; and in others, where charcoal is wanting, it is probable that the in- 
tense burning had consumed the wood too perfectly for any remains beyond 
a white ash to be left. Over and upon this covering deposit of stone was 
then thrown up the ordinary material of the barrow. It is not easy to say 

itively how the fire was applied in the first instance, but it is not un- 
ikely that the cross trench at the south-east end of the mesial deposit in 
this barrow and in that of Raiset Pike, and the holes found in a similar 
position in those at Rudstone, Market Weighton, and Kilburn, were con- 
nected with the ignition of the pile. 


In a long barrow on Crosby Garrett Fell “there was an evident 
provision for creating a draught made by narrow chimney-shaped 
— flues connected with the line of burning along the centre 
of the mound.” The whole of the barrow was probably thrown 
up before the fire was applied. Long barrows have usually an 
inner chamber, *“ with a aie or other entrance leading or open- 
ing into it, by means of which it was intended that access might 
be had from time to time for burial or for other purposes.” The 
later round barrows, on the other hand, have a cvs‘, a stone box 
closed in on all sides. The bones of the dead in the long barrows 
“are very frequently disjointed, and sometimes lie apart from each 
other, as if the bodies had been dismembered and the flesh removed 
from the bones before they were placed in the mounds; nor in 
many cases are all the bones of the body present.” Did 
the long-headed people then, like the savages mentioned by 
Herodotus, eat their deceased friends? Dr. Thurnam believes that 
the broken bones and skulls may be the fragments of a pious but 
cannibal race, and does not find it difficult to prove that in Scot- 
land, at all events, cannibalism was practised in comparatively recent 
times. Mr. Greenwell thinks Dr. Thurnam’s argument not without 
weight ; but he adds that in many cases the fractures are “the re- 
sult of pressure upon bones which have partially undergone, while 
covered up, the action of fire.” Again, the bodies may have been 
buried in some other place before their removal to the long barrow. 
The sepulchral mcunds may not be the primary place of burial, 
but mere ossuaries in which the remains of corpses previously laid 
elsewhere were preserved. It is pretty safe to conclude, with Mr. 
Greenwell, that “in the disturbed, disjointed, and incomplete 
skeletons, we have the result of more than one practice.” 

As to the race of the people whose bones lie in the long 
barrows, Professor Rolleston gives it as his opinion that they 
may be said to belong to the Silurian type (p. 630). The 
brachycephalic skulls of the Bronze period, and of the round 
barrows, he s of as belonging to the Cimbric type; a 
division not based on philology, or on the Triads and similar 
documentary traditions. This classification is “ probably not 
coincident with the division of the Celtic race into Gaels and 
Cymry.” It must not be forgotten that, though the round- 
headed, or a race, came to supersede the long heads 
in the barrows, which probably contain the remains of chiefs 
and their dependents, yet the long-headed people were by no 
means exterminated, and many of their alas found in com- 
pany with brachycephalic skulls in the round barrows. As to 
their intellectual calibre, Professor Rolleston does not detect 
among them the “notes of inferiority,” the small facial angle, and 
monkey-like elongation of the jaws, which are characteristic of 
the crania of modern savages. It must always be semembered 
that many of the skeletons in barrows both round and long are 
—- y skeletons of chiefs, oi rayées, the best nourished people. 

prehistoric “ pauper whom pice. owns” would not have a 
carefully built chamber for his remains, and it is most likely that 


the infants who often occupy the chief place in round barrows | 


were children of some great chief. There are not wanting among 
the large skulls “ ill-filled and boat-shaped crania,” which perhaps 
represent the lower and middle classes of the Neolithic period. 

e round barrows and their inmates take up the greater 
space of Mr. Greenwell’s book. The round-heads had no 
uniformity of practice in their burials. Sometimes they 
burned, sometimes inhumated. The same freedom of prac- 
tice has been detected among the Southern Indians of 
the Georgian coast. The Currembalen, a slave caste, “ burn their 
dead if good men, and bury themif bad. The latter become 
demons.” Judging by the practice in Glam’s case, that noted 
Icelandic vampire, one would think it more natural to burn the 
bad men, and so abolish them for ever, and to bury the good. It 
does not seem possible to account for the contemporary practices 
of burning end burying among the builders of the barrows. 

In popular opinion all barrows are treasures of weapons and 
tools. Mr. Greenwell finds, on the other hand, that ‘“ weapons 
and implements, either of bronze or stone, are rarely found accom- 

ying a burial. By far the greater number of bodies, whether 
urnt or unburnt, have been interred without anything of the 
kind.” When flint weapons are discovered, they seem to have 
been made new for sepulchral purposes; when the weapons are 
bronze, they are of the earlier and ruder sort, and the “ knife- 
dagger” is the most common. Bronze arrow-heads are scarcely 
found at all. Even after men were acquainted with bronze, it 
was perhaps too precious to shoot away, and stone was more eco- 
nomical. The mention of iron in Homer as an ordinary metal to 
tip arrows with thus proves that iron was not so rare and valuable 
as Mr. Gladstone tries to show. Though the inmates of the barrows 
are very far removed from the «.age of civilization represented by the 
Mycenz graves, there are points of practice common to both. The 
bodies in the barrows are compressed into the attitude of one who 
curls himself up in sleep. Apparently the skeletons found at 
Mycenz were also compressed, me this need not have been done by 
way of insult, as has been conjectured. In the parish of Good- 
manham (pp. 291-293) Mr. Greenwell found an example of a half- 
burned body, buried after semi-cremation in the contracted position, 
which appears to us almost a complete parallel to the case of Dr. 
Schliemann’s Agamemnon :— 

Whatever may have been the object or purport of placing the body in 
the ground in the contracted position, it was evidently thought to be a 
matter of equal importance, and to be equally observed, when the body was 
first subjected to the process of burning. It will have been observed that 
this flexed position of the body could not have originated in any mere desire 
to get it into as small a space as possible, for there are many instances, in 
the accounts above given, where in a grave more than fully long enough 
to have allowed a man of the largest stature to be laid at full length, the 
body has yet been placed quite at one side of the grave, and has occupied 
but a very small proportion of the entire excavated space. 

The nature of the civilization, so to speak, of the round-headed 
barrow-builders may be studied in the contents of the tombs. 
They had bronze axes and knives. They were no inexpert potters, 
in a rude style, and their system of ornament was like that of 
some South Sea peoples of the present day. They could carve jet 
into elegant finger-rings. They could weave, and knew how to 
strike fire by the use of flintand iron ore. One may doubt whether 
the Homeric dweller in an upland farm, who saved the seed of 
fire in the embers that he might not have need to go far and beg 
for a light, knew as much. As to manners, we have already seen 
that the lordly burial of children may imply hereditary rank. A 
race which possessed property in domesticated animals, and, no 
doubt, the usual share of superstition, had all the elements neces- 
sary to the evolution of ranks and grades in society. A 
wealthy man, with a reputation for weather-wisdom, would be 
certain to attain to chieftainship. Perhaps they were mono- 
gamous. The burial of a man and woman is thus described :— 
“Two skeletons lay side by side, evidently those of a man and a 
woman, the bodies touched each other, the head of each leaned 
towards the other, so that the foreheads touched so intimately that 
the blade of a knife could not be passed between them.” In their 
arms they clasped each other. We cannot but ask what has anti- 
quarianism done with the ashes of lovers so long left “ silent in a 
last embrace”? Such is his impiety that the pure ashes of the 
dead do not escape his inquisition,” says an old English satirist ina 
tract which we have chanced upon in the fly-leaf of an Elzevir copy 
of Quintus Curtius. Mr. Greenwell’s tone is not that of a curious 
and careless inquirer. His description of an ancient site shows 
how deeply he feels and how well he can express the charm of the 
mysterious past:— 

The position which the barrows occupy is a very striking one, and must 
always have been so. The men who raised these funeral mounds looked on 
the one side over the swelling upland of the wold, bleak, grey, and treeless, 
their eye taking in on many a distant ridge the burial-places of chiefs of 
other, though perhaps kindred, tribes; whilst upon an outcrop of rock, 
lifting itself out of the valley just beneath them, rose the lofty monolith 
which now stands in Rudstone churchyard, even then it may be hoar and 
lichen-covered, and to them equally speechless, as to its origin and meaning, 
as it is to ourselves, at the present day. Or possibly they might look upon 
it with traditionary knowledge of its purport, or even have helped to raise 
it from its bed, where, laid ages before, it told of a mighty cataclysm, and 
how it had wandered far from its original home, borne over the waves on 
some buoyant ice-ship. There it stood, telling them perchance that at its 
base was laid to his rest a mightier warrior than him they were entomb- 
ing on the height above ; or it may have spoken to them as the bol of a 
belief, according to which their lives were regulated, and marked the place 
it stood upon as holy ground. If they looked to the south there was nothing 
but a dreary tract of marsh-land, which seemed almost interminable, 
wherein however, amidst the coarse vegetation and brushwood, the deer and 
the wild swine had their haunt, and where the beaver made a habitation 
almost equal in point of construction to those they had themselves the skill 
to form. Beyond was the sea, as yet enlivened by no sail. 
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In ow of the learning of this instructive volume—and the learnin 
of Professor Rolleston especially is rich in various reading en 
ample illustration—we cannot leave it without expressing a wish 
that some decent provision might be made in all cases for the 
final repose of the dead whom science disturbs in their tombs. 


THE DISTRICT OF RAJSHAHYE.* 


i igp: introduction of railways in India, besides their political 
and social significance, has wonderfully modified the esti- 
mation in which certain stations are regarded by the official 
and the independent community. We have only to go back 
about fifty years to find the Boat or the palanquin the only 
recognized modes of conveyance for long distances over 
nearly every part of India. The first sea-going steamer that 
ever amazed the natives of Calcutta was a small vessel called the 
Enterprise ; and she was brought round the Cape about the year 
1827, if we remember rightly, by the late Captain Johnston, a 
British tar of the old school who had fought under Nelson at 
Trafalgar. A few years afterwards the intolerable weariness and 
monotony of travelling by “ Dawk” or “ Budgerow” were relieved 
by the introduction of river steamers of light draught, which 
towed “flats” of even less draught still. A few more years 

, and the Grand Trunk road was “ metalled,” as the phrase 
went, somewhat after the fashion of McAdam, for 420 miles 
in a direct line from Calcutta to Benares. With the comple- 
tion of this work began the era of Dawk carriages. his 
was a real step in advance, and the traveller then had the 
choice of two courses when bound from Calcutta to the North- 
West Provinces. If flying light, he got into his carriage, and, 
by allowing himself on i, three hours’ rest in the middle of the 
day, managed to reach Benares in three days and three nights. If 
accompanied by his servants and baggage, he chose the inland 
steamer, which stopped at all the stations on the Ganges, and 
finally landed him at Benares or Allahabad in the space of three 
or four weeks, according to the season of the year. In the cold 
and hot months, when the rivers were low, the Horungotta or the 
Matabhanga—for the steamers and flats of the Inland Steam 
Navigation Company were christened poetically after certain 
streams of the Gangetic Delta—went first right down the 
Hooghly in the direction of Saugor Island, next threaded the 
network of rivers which form the Sunderbunds, and then 
turning into the Poddha or Ganges, worked their way 
up right against the current, accomplishing some fifty or sixty 
miles in the day, and invariably anchoring in mid stream 
from sunset to sunrise. The journey was long, but it had its con- 
veniences. The official, or merchant, or planter, carried his 
tmpedimenta and servants with him, and recommenced the life 
which he had left behind him in the Lower Provinces, without 
break or interference, almost as soon as he stepped on shore, or at 
least directly he left the house of some resident whose roof, in the 
absence of hotels, was large enough to cover all comers. 

We have been led into these remarks by a consideration of the 
district now selected to illustrate one of the finest parts of Central 
Bengal. Rampore Bauliah or Boyaliya, as we are reminded, was 
for many years one of the most favoured spots in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, and happy was the condition of the young assistant who, 
after passing college, found himself posted to a place where game 
of all kinds was abundant; where, besides learning his ordinary 
duties, he could gain an insight into the cultivation of silk and 
indigo ; and where there were no hot winds to heighten the un- 
pleasantness of April and May. The station, too, for eight months 
in the year was within “ three nights’ dawk” of Calcutta. Kish- 
nagur was reached on the first morning; Moorshedabad on the 
second; and Rampore Bauliah on the third. During the rains, 
when the roads were quagmires and the rivers of Nuddea were at 
their height, steamers could dispense with the circuitous route by 
the Sunderbunds, and could steam past Chandernagore, Hooghly, 
Culna, and Nuddea, through the river Jellinghi, to Rampore Bau- 
liah itself. With the introduction of our railway system, its 
popularity as a residence has somewhat waned. It is neither on 
the East Indian nor on the Eastern Bengal line, but is just about 
half-way between Rajmahal on the former, and Kooshtea on the 
latter line. The river of late years has made terrible encroach- 
ments on the station itself—undermining houses, threatening 
cutcherries, and — off a large portion of a splendid avenue 
which formed the “ ,’ and was the favourite evening drive of 
hard-worked officials. But the district itself is well worth a de- 
tailed notice. Several of what we may term the metropolitan dis- 
tricts adjacent to Calcutta, though rich in resources and popula- 
tion, are comparatively well known, and their features are uniform 
and monotonous. ey consist of nothing but a series of 
plains which are covered with rice crops at one season and pulses 
and cereals at another, and which are lined by what seem to be 
woods and gardens of impervious growth. These, on closer in- 
spection, turn out to be villages tenanted by a population of six 
hundred or so to the square mile. The district of Rajshahye, as 
Mr. Hunter reminds us, was once perhaps the most enormous in all 
Bengal ; even after repeated curtailments it is still more than 2,200 
square miles in extent ; and the census of 1872 returned its popula- 
lation at one million and three hundred thousand souls. Like 
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other districts in Bengal, it has its rice-fields and its marshes; 
but even in the vicinity of the station there are still extensive 
tracts of grass jungle, which are either burnt annually for pastu- 
rage, or are gradually giving way to the spade and plough ; and in 
the parts bordering on Malda and Dinajepore there is a good deal 
of brushwood, with occasional heavy jungle, in which a sportsman 
beating for black partridge and hares may rouse a herd of wild 
hog, and even stumble unpleasantly on a tiger. The gentleman 
who compiled the history of this district for Mr. Hunter's revision 
tells us with scientific accuracy that this latter tract consists of a 
stiff red clay, and is called the Barendra-Bhumi. The popula~ 
and current name, and one which must be familiar to evere 


| planter’s assistant, is the “ Burrin,” and we should recommend no 


one anxious for sport to perplex and bewilder an agricul- 
turist or artisan by asking for a name which is the property of 
philologists and pedants. A history of a district should give the 
popular version of what is doubtless the original phrase. However, 
to atone for this oversight, we find an excellent description of the 
eastern part of the district, which contains cne of the largest 
bheels in all Bengal, known as the Chalan. A bdheel, by the way, 
is not a lake with a well-defined bed and a border that varies only 
a few inches in the year. Nor, again, is it a morass, dangerous 
to horse and rider, only to be crossed by a few well-known 
paths. A d/eel is generally a depressed basin or tract which is a 
sea during the rains, a hard and dry surface in the hot weataer, and 
something betwixt the two in December and January. Several 
bheels dry up completely at some period between the middle 
or end of November and the beginning of April or May. Of 
others the wet area is at such times greatly contracted. In all, 
of course, the waters reach their greatest heightin July and 
August. Boats sail with ease where bullock-carts had conveyed 
produce a few months before, and villages built on mounds of 
artificial elevation appear Jike islands in the midst of an inland 
lake. DBheels are also often intersected by rivers, which at one 
period swell the volume of water, and at another serve to drain 
the country. At the edge of these bheels, and often in their 
centres when not too depressed, a great deal of rice is cultivated. 
The coarse variety called the Boru—which word native Pundits 
derive from Varuna, the Hindu Neptune—is then sown just at a 
time when the other crops are reaped, and is ripe for the sickle in 
the midst of the hot weather. But, even when incapable of 
cultivation, the swamp produces a splendid crop of reeds 
valuable for thatching and other purposes ; the waters of the biee! 
swarm with fish, of which nearly sixty different kinds are specified 
in the volume before us; and it is almost superfluous to mention 
that all large dheels, and this Chalan bheel in particular, are 
the resort for six months in the year of enormous Cage of 
waders and divers, snipe, plover, teal,and duck. This part of 
Bengal ought to be visited by every one who wishes to form a just 
estimate of the difficulties that constantly stand in the way of 
maintaining intercourse, improving agriculture, and raising the 
social condition of the Bengali. The area of the Chalan bheel 
is set down in this volume at 150 square miles, and even in the 
dry season it is seven miles long by more than four broad. People 
who can catch abundance of fish in weirs and nets, snare water- 
fowl, “pot” waders with cheap guns manufactured at Monghyr, 
and punt their boats over marshes and through Khals even at the 
hottest period of the year, are not likely to care much about schools 
and examinations, roads and bridges, and secondary wants. And, 
if ever consulted at all regarding the incidence of the salt-tax 
or the blessings of municipal institutions, they would probably 
much prefer to leave their whole case in the hands of a gentleman 
with a pith hat and an alpaca coat, who to them represents that 
equitable but irresistible foree known as the Government of the 
great Maharani of England. 

It was, no doubt, quite right that Mr. Hunter and his coadjutors 
should abstain from disquisitions on the manners and morals of the 
people and on the failings of the Zemindars generally, and should not 
institute too minute researches into the family history of the in- 
fluential Rajas of the place. The introduction of such topics might 
serve only to irritate without reforming. But we think a 
little more space might have been given to the interesting and 
indisputable facts regarding such families as those of Nattore and 
Dighaputiya. Nattore, which lies about twenty-eight miles from 
Rampore Bauliah and is not on the Ganges, was once the head- 

uarters of the district. It was the seat of an old family of which 
the celebrated Rani Bhowani was the most famous; and her 
munificence and piety, her rent-free grants, her reception of a 
former Governor-General, and her salutary influence and lofty 
position, are still the talk of natives, high and low, to this very 
day. It must be admitted that early administrators were not 
always happy in their selections of headquarters. Collectors fell 
sick and judges died at the old station of Nattore in the last 
century, and when we were fairly warned off that spot by the 
climate, the pioneers of the day next chose a spot with crumbling 
banks on which the river made encroachments every year, 
whereas a few miles further up the river the stiff red clay already 
spoken of would have enabled them to defy the utmost erosion of 
the Ganges when swollen by the snows of the Himalaya and the 
rains of Bengal. We repeat that this and other volumes would have 
been improved by fuller accounts of the origin and position of some 
of the Rajas and Zemindars in each district; of the growth or 
diminution of their estates ; of the devolution of landed properties, 
owing to inheritance, gift, partition under Hindu law, or cele- 
brated civil actions; as well as of the — of particular indus- 
tries under the guidance of energetic Englishmen possessed of 
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eapital and skill. Mr. Hunter candidly admits his inability to | 
obtain any information as to the amount of capital invested in 
indigo or the number of people for whom the planters of Rajshahye 
find employment. This 1s unfortunate, but it is hardly an excuse 
for the omission to note the chief indigo factories and silk filatures | 
on the maps. Indeed these documents, as illustrations of the letter- 
press, are very disappointing. They certainly give the rivers and 
‘the roads, the chief towns and larger villages, and the subdivisions 
and police-stations. But names of places are far too few; no 
shade of colour marks the distinction between swamp, jungle, and 
cultivated area; not a single factory is entered in tracts which we 
know to be studded with the vats and houses of enterprising 
=o and the compilers do not appear to have availed 
maselyes of the admirable survey maps in which all these 
features are delineated with laborious accuracy. Such a surveyor's 
of this very district of Rajshahye is now before us. But we 
believe that Mr. Hunter acted under strict orders, and that the 
Government of Bengal is responsible for much needless curtailment. 

Rajshahye, from its proximity to Malda, recalls the whims 
and fancies of independent Mohammedan kings or viceroys sub- 
ordinate to Delhi. Malda contains, we are rightly told, the 
remains of at least two successive capitals of Bengal, Gaur or 
Luknauti, and Pandua, which must not be confounded with a 
railway station of that name on the East Indian line. Gaur, 
the older of the two, was the metropolis of Rajas in the old Hindu 
or prehistoric times. The Afghan Kings of Bengal plundered 
the city and transferred the seat of government to Fasten or 
Parua, some twenty miles off. With characteristic fickleness the 
new place was deserted, and Gaur became the metropolis again. 
We were always under the impression that Akbar’s great financier, 
Todar Mull, died there; and that, owing tomalaria, the city wasfinally 

iven over to the jungle. For some time afterwards a place called 
‘andan was selected as a third capital; but eventually Bengal 
was governed from Dacca, far to the east, which place, or Sonar- 
n, had been celebrated in much earlier times; and natives 
there still talk with wonderment of the rule of a certain viceroy 
named Shaista Khan, during whose administration rice was sold at 
eight annas—that is, a shilling the maund; a price which, in these 
days of scarcity and famine, sounds absolutely miraculous. 
Dacca, however, did not long retain its prominence after the 
decline of Gaur. About the beginning of the eighteenth century a 
Naib or viceroy took a fancy $e Mesnthoished, and every English- 
man has read the story of its Nawabs, their intrigues and treachery, 
their accumulated wealth, and their vicissitudes, and Clive's 
amazement at his own moderation when his eyes fell on piles of 
ingots and masses of jewels. 

But the mention of these changes must not carry us away from the 
jungles of Malda, which enshrine architectural remains as well 
worth a visit as cities far better known. Most of the finest speci- 
mens of Mohammedan architecture lie conveniently situated, all 
over the Upper Provinces, close to _— cantonments or civil 
stations. The Taj on the banks of the Jumna and the tomb of 
Akbar at Secundra, are within the evening and morning drive of 
the civillines at Agra. The graceful remains of Futtehpore Sikri 
are about twenty miles from the old capital of Akbar ; and picnics 
or parties can be made to the Kootub or Toghlakabad from Delhi 
by merely posting a change of horses half way. But to enjoy the 
Adina Musjid of Pandua, the tourist must leave the beaten track 
and exchange the railway carriage for the howdah of an elephant. 
It will be as well to have your rifle at hand while you unpack your 
camera, and not to remain in the jungles after dark unless you 
are proof against fever. The tombs of saints, the palaces of Nawabs, 
the mosques where the faithful worshipped, are covered with rank 
vegetation, but will amply repay a deviation from the regulation 
trip to the Upper Provinces; and it is gratifying to note that some 
years ago, at the instance of the Asiatic Society, the Government 
of Bengal took pains and expended money in order to preserve 
these rums from perishing altogether by time, by the perforation 
of the masonry by peed trees, and by injury at the hands of 
plundering householders. 

The remaining volumes of Mr. Hunter's great work will afford us 
opportunity for noticing several subjects which recur through the 
series—the cultivation of indigo and the poppy plant, the tenures of 
land, and the subdivisions of caste. If there is a good deal to instruct, 
there may be something open to criticism. For instance, at p. 45, we 
have the following :—“ Chisa Dhopa or Helerajak, cultivators and 
boatmen, 304 in number.” It would hardly be gathered that this 
really refers to a caste of washermen who have abandoned their 
hereditary occupation and taken to agriculture. Dhoba or Dhopa 
is washerman, and chdsa is the term in use all over Bengal to signify 
rustic, or, as we should say, chawbacon. In like manner Hele- 
rajak is compounded of two words. Hal is a plough, and haliya 
or heliyé is ploughman. Rajak is pure Sanskrit for washerman. 
A more questionable definition is given at p. 403 of vol. vii., 
where we are introduced to what are termed “ Jots of tenants-at- 
will,” which are said to be “the holdings of cultivators who do 
not possess a right of occupancy, and are liable to ejectment and 
to the payment of enhanced rents.” The writer is talking of 
Dinajepore, but if the term jote is ever applied to any tenancy-at- 
will, it must be by laxity of phrase or by some very exceptional 
and local custom. Allover Bengal a jote, emphatically, is used 
to designate peasant-proprietorship with a fixed interest in the 
soil. In a general way it may be said that a jotedar cannot be 
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ejected as long as he pays his rent, and he is in no sense a tenant- 
at-will. The real tenant-at-will or cultivator under the j:tedar | 
has no jote at all,and is in other places properly entered as a , 


Korfa or Koljana Ryot (p. 73, vol. viii.) But the sub-infeudations 
I system would lead us into a labyrinth 
more involved than the jungle growth which hides the ruins of 
Pandua and Gaur. 


LADY GRIZEL.* 


\ R. WINGFIELD has aimed, he says, “at giving a faithful 
4¥1 picture of society as it was a hundred years ago, with its 
singular tone of thought, its cruelty, its ignorance and wicked- 
ness.” I£f it is true that “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be 
fat,’ it might also follow that who paints an ignorant society 
should himself be ignorant. If this is admitted to be just, then 
we must allow that Mr. Wingfield is singularly well fitted for his 
task. The notion that he has formed to himself of the eighteenth 
century is not unlike that which an old lady of our acquaintance 
had formed to herself of the geography of Australia. She 
described one of her friends who had settled in the capital of 
New South Wales as having gone to the Sydney Isles or there- 
abouts. So Mr. Wingfield apparently thinks that everything that 
happened in the eighteenth century happened a hundred years ago 
or thereabouts. He is doubly rash, for he not only attempts to 
describe a time of which he really knows very little, but he puts 
his narrative into the mouth of a man of that very time. He 
calls upon his readers to believe that his story was written in the 
year 1771. Any one who believes that Mr. Wingfield writes as a 
man of that date would have written can know scarcely more 
about the period than Mrs. Shandy did of Socrates’s children. 
That he had been dead a hundred years ago was all that 
she was ready to aflirm. Mr. Wingfield does, indeed, make some 
little effort to assume the style of the eighteenth century. One 
time he calls two children “a vastly pretty pair”; another time 
he exclaims, “ Dear heart!” At least once he calls a cup of tea 
“a dish of tea”; and once, too, he speaks of “the ingenious Mr. 
Addison.’ But the effort of writing in a style which was so little 
familiar to him he must soon have found to be too much; for, 
though we have been on the look-out, these are the only expres- 
sions of the kind which we have noted. By way of balance to 
these old-!ashioned words, Mr. Wingfield es his author of the 
year 1771 talk of “a galvanized corpse,” and “a mesmeric sleep.” 
Ife even makes him go a step further, and, in utter contempt 
for both time and sense, write of women as “ the sex that evidently 
claims the cat as protoplasm.” Mr. Wingfield should really not 
be too severe on the singular tone of thought and the ignorance of 
society as it was a hundred years ago. The writersofthat day had 
not studied Miss Braddon or heard of protoplasm. They were 
therefore free from one temptation into which he has himself 
fallen. With all their faults—and they had great faults—the men 
of the eighteenth century had one great merit; they neither 
wrote nonsense themselves nor willingly read it when it was written 
by others. They were often shallow, often sentimental, and often 
weak ; but they were as clear as the day. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether in the waole century as much folly was 
printed in England as is to be found in the novels uf each year of 
our time. Could such stories as those that are constantly coming 
before us now have suddenly sprung up then, the authors would 
have been at once pronounced mad and would have run a risk of 
Bedlam. They would have been gazed at, as were those enthu- 
siasts who from time to time pretended to have the gift of unknown 
tongues, for the language in which they wrote would have been 
but very little more understuod. How our forefathers would have 
stared at an author who, like Mr. Wingfield, makes us “ whisper 
with rebellious anger to (4 :selves, ‘if one sharp unexpected thud 
swoops down on us like this,’” &e. They would have turned in 
despair to their Johnson’s Dictionary, but would have got no help 
from it. They might perhaps have concluded that “thud” is 
some kind of a bird. Tow much they would have been astonished 
when they learnt that it is used to signify a dull sound. That a 
sound can swoop at all is absurd enough, but that the sound which 
swoops should be dull and sharp at the same time is more than 
they could have put up with. Even honest Jenkinson did not 
venture on such nonsense as this in his discussion with the simple 
Vicar of Wakefield on the grand principle of monogamy. Scarcely 
even did young Squire Thornhill go beyond it when he refuted 
Moses out of Aristotle. Two pages beyond the “sharp thud” 
they would have come on the fuliowing passage. The hero was 
approaching England, and he says:—“ The air was faint with 
rotting souls—a fatty flame of seething wretchedness was rising ina 
foul dense pillar to God’s footstool.” We do not know whether they 
would have been more indignant at finding England or the English 
language thus abused. It is scarcely worth while, after such ab- 
surdities as these, to point out that a hundred years ago light 
never glinted, village greens were never shimmering, shadows were 
never weird, and “a nimbus of triumph” was as yet unknown. 
Still less would scowls have “ passed like ripples” either over the 
face of Wilkes or of any other man, Let each age, we would say 
to Mr. Wingtield, father its own folly, and not seek to put it olf 
on another. 

When we pass from words to facts, from style to history, the con- 
fusion is worse thanever. Mr. Wingfield ie that he has aimed 
at merely giving “a truthful impression of a strangely corrupt and 
stormy period, not a minutely detailed history of political blunders. 

* Lady Grizel: an Impression of a Momentous Epoch. By the Hon. 
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and Ministerial shortcomings.” Minuteness of detail in the history 
of Ministries we ought not, perhaps, to ask for in an historical 
novel. But there are limits to inaccuracy. Mr. Wingfield does 
not go quite so far as the guard of the Birmingham coach who, in 
answer to inquisitive passengers, used to describe the monument 
near Barnet as set up on the spot of the great battle between Guy 
Earl of Warwick and Oliver Crummle, in the time of the Romans, 
but he does not fall so very far short. Among the many villains 
of his story the test is Bambridge, the warden of the 
Fleet Prison. “The sketch of the Fleet Prison is,’ he says, 
“in no wise exaggerated.” In the first place, he makes one 
great blunder in sending highwaymen to the Fleet. But this 
is nothing to the confusion he makes in point of time. 
It is not very easy always to know of what year he is writing, 
but he represents Bambridge as still holding his place at the 
date when the Stamp Act was brought in, This was in 1765. 
Now Hogarth, who gives a likeness of Bambridge in the scene 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, died in 1764. 
This alone shows the blunder Mr. Wingfield makes. But the 
blunder is not a blunder of a year or two. What has a writer who 
wishes to give a faithful picture of society as it was a hundred 
years ago to do with a wretch whose term of power ceased one 
hundred and forty-nine years ago? It was in February 1729 that 
the House of Commons received the Report of the Committee, and 
yet Mr. Wingfield, going into the minutest details, describes the 
enormities of which this wretch was guilty as being practised in 
the reign of George III. He is, indeed, over-anxious about one 
inaccuracy of which he says he has been guilty in the case of 
Bambridge. ‘“ Unhappily for poetic justice,” he writes, “ the only 
detail which is false concerning him is the manner of his death. 
He came to no violent end.” Mr. Wingfield is unfortunate in his 
exception, for there is good reason to believe that Bambridge did 
come to a violent end. He cut his own throat, it is stated on good 
authority, in the year 1749. In writing of a time at least fifteen 
ears later than this, and thirty-five years after Bambridge had 
n turned out of his post, we find Mr. Wingfield saying, in his 
finest style, ‘‘ The days of Corbett, Bambridge, and the rest were 
counted. Of their sand there lingered now but a few specks. The 
angel of the fiery sword stood ready.” 

To atone for thus going backward in time, Mr. Wingfield 
makes on one occasion a scarcely less big bound forwards. 
One of his characters in the year 1756 says, “ Since poor Miss 
Ray was shot by her lover in ne it is dangerous to 
tritle with the sparks.” Now Miss Ray was shot in Covent 
Garden in the year 1779. Worse even than this, he describes a 
lady at a masquerade in the same year as appearing “as Me 
mene, muse of tragedy, in robes borrowed from Mrs. Siddons.” 
Mrs. Siddons, or rather Miss Kemble, was at the date she thus 
lent her robes barely a year old. He describes the first Pitt, 
on whose tomb he has “humbly endeavoured to throw a meek 
blossom,” as having “ already mounted the first rung on the ladder 
of fame” in the year 1747. ‘“ Already,” he goes on to add, “ his 
speeches in Parliament were listened to with respect.” Pitt must 
have been a very slow climber if, after twelve years of Parliamentary 
life, he had only just got his foot on the first rung. The blunders 
into which our author falls when he describes Pitt's entrance into 
office are incredible. He describes him as “ held, as it were, in 
double v »” because he was a Lord of the Bedchamber of 
the Prince of Wales and Paymaster-General, as if Pitt could have 
held any office under the King as long as he was in the service of 
the Prince of Wales. He makes the Duke of Newcastle Prime 
Minister and represents him as‘“‘terrified by Pitt’s sarcasms, stricken 
dumb by the menacing flashes of his commanding eye,” at the very 
time that Pitt wasone of the Ministry. Helooks with contempt upon 
the office that Pitt held; he calls him “ Paymaster-General and no 
more,” though that office “was at that time,” as Macaulay says, 
“one of the most lucrative offices in the Government.” Fox he 
joins with Pitt as having at this date only reached the first rung; 

ut to make up for this he later on gives Fox his peerage in the 
reign of George II. Lord Holland thus pisye @ part in the story 
some years before the title was created. He represents Voltaire as 
living at Berlin many years after he had returned to France. But, 
still worse, in writing of Voltaire, the writer who of all writers most 
aimed at being sensible, he writes utter nonsense. ‘The burning 
sarcasms of Voltaire,” he says, “thundered new ideas into men’s 
hearts, which were only too ripe for the new seed.” It is some- 
thing new to have sown in hearts that were ripe by thunder 
that was produced by sarcasms that burnt. He gives a most 
offensive description of Prince George's preceptor, the Bishop of 
Norwich. He calls him the buccaneer bishop, and describes Sim 
as utterly gross and ignorant. According to Horace Walpole, he 
was “a sensible, pte acl gentleman.” Another writer of 
the time says that “he was a prelate of profound learning.” And 
yet we may reasonably doubt his learning, if his pupil in a con- 
versation with Mr. Pitt really blundered in English history as badly 
as Mr. Wingtield makes him. The Prince is maintaining his right 
to marry Lady Sarah Lennox. “Vainly he brought up a list of 
kings who had espoused subjects without their countrymen re- 
gretting it. Edward II., Richard II.” Mr. Pitt, we are sorry to 
say, Was as ignorant as the Prince; for, instead of correcting him, he 
merely “ observed drily ” that Richard II. “ was deposed, and died 
a felon’s death at Pontefract.” Why “a felon’s death,” Prince 
George does not apparently think of asking. He was to be excused, 
however, for his want of anxiety to improve himself, for he was at 
this time in what Mr. Wingfield ealls “ the last wriggle.” 

Mr, Wilkes makes a great figure.in the story, with his North 


Britons and general warrants. There is some confusion of dates, how- 
ever, for at least half a year after general warrants had in Wilkes’s 
case been declared to be illegal, George Grenville is represented as 
declaring that ‘‘ Wilkes should be arrested on a general warrant 
as originally arranged.” The Duke of Ancaster is made to marry 
one of the beautiful Miss Gunni Now “the luck of the 
Gunnings ” was certainly great enough. One of them married an 
earl, the other refused one duke, married two dukes, and was the 
mother of four dukes. But among these dukes was not to be found 
the Duke of Ancaster. Hannah More, or Madam Hannah More, 
as Mr. Wingfield calls her, is represented as being present at the 
trial of a duchess in 1763, and as having “come to gloat over the 
schemer’s downfall after the Christian fashion of many pious 
people.” In 1763 Madam Hannah More was but eighteen years 
old, and a country girl who had never seen London. Mr. Wing- 
field in a note says that “a letter exists written by Hannah More 
to Horace Walpole which gives an account of the Duchess of 
Kingston's trial.” This trial took place in 1776. That any such 
letter was ever written we very much doubt. Hannah More cer- 
tainly was present at the trial, and gave an account of it to some 
members of her family, but that she wrote about it to Horace Wal- 
pole is most improbable. Five years later, in 1781, she writes:— 
“‘ Mr. Walpole has done me the honour of inviting me to Strawberry 
Hill; as he is said to be a shy man, I must consider thisas a great 
compliment.” In 1783 she dined again at Strawberry Hill, and she 
writes :—“ As I was the greatest stranger, Mr. Walpole devoted 
himself to my amusement with great politeness.” It is clear there- 
fore that in 1776, if she knew Walpole at all, which is very doubt- 
ful, she would not have been one of his correspondents. But what 
are such errors as these to the blunder that Mr. Wingfield makes 
when he tells us that “Cesar at Pharsalia commanded to fire 
(sie) at the foe’s face.” With this blunder we may well bring our 
notice of this historical novel to an end. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS.* 


HE function of the map-maker is by no means one which 
permits him to slumber at his post, as though his work, once 

out of hand, were to stand good for all time. Even were his 
survey of land and sea exhaustive, and the face of the wide 
world portrayed with all possible fidelity and minuteness, he has 
yet to take heed of the changes which man’s agency is constantly 
making in the features of nature's handiwork. ‘There are revo- 
lutions in the political heavens which make themselves felt upon 
the earth beneath, and from time to time alter the boundaries of 
kingdoms and States. Wars, migrations, and treaties form in- 
termittent, but never-vanishing, elements in the problem which 
the cartographer has before him as he seeks to lay before civilized 
man, as the lord or heir of the universe, the plan or bird's-eye view 
of his domain in possession or reversion. Nor is his survey of that 
inheritance itself at all near completion so long as vast tracts still 
await the tread of the explorer. Each Pole presents a broad blank 
circle which contracts with tantalizing slowness before the inroads 
of discovery. Equatorial Africa, pierced by more than one thin 
line, still reserves millions of square miles from the ken of the 
would-be civilizer. Of Australia we are only now learning more than 
the fringe which girdsa mighty continent. Large tracts of Northern 
and Central Asia remain al! but blanks in our best maps. There is, 
however, no fear of geography halting behind her sister sciences. 
Of the existing rate of progress in this department of knowledge we 
havea very palpable test in the successive stages of development 
through which we are able to follow the most conspicuous and 
authoritative of our collections of maps. The Royal Atlas, by the late 
Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston, was issued early in the year 1861. 
No pains or skill were spared to make it in all respects the most 
full and exact exponent of the geographical knowledge of the time. 
Nearly five years of constant labour, as we learn {rom the compiler, 
were devoted to its preparation and production ; whilst it embodied 
the results of systematic study, research, and labour extending over 
a quarter of a century. The best existing maps and charts of all 
nations were brought under consideration, together with the most 
recent records of travel and discovery. In point of scale, of 
finish, and of exactness, the Royal Atlas need fear no foreign 
rival. The separate maps of Kiepert are admirable for their 
clearness of delineation and fulness of detail, as is also Stieler’s 
Atlas of nearly a hundred plates for its conscientious accuracy and 
elegant engraving, and. Spruner’s for the compressed learning 
shown in its comparative pictures of historical and ethnological 
changes from classical to modern times. There can of course be 
no thought of direct competition between a private enterprise of 
this kind and labours on the scale of our own Ordnance s, or 
those of the still more ambitious Staff departments of France or 
Austria. It is on the comprehensiveness and extent of its results 
that the Royal Atlas rests its claim to public confidence and 
gratitude. It may be said, for all practical Burposes, to have forth- 
with taken its place as the best atlas in world, and was so 
oe of by many to whom the public looks as authorities on 
is subject. From Sir Roderick Murchison in icular it re- 
ceived high encomium. One bm ground of merit dwelt upon by 


that veteran geographer, in addition to the useful “index of re- 
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ference ” for the prompt discovery or verification of names, lay in 
the application of colour to the hy phy of each map. By 
the use of light-blue ink admirable distinctness was given to every 
watercourse, lake, or canal. By this process, as he justly 
remarked, the orography and skeleton of each country stood out in 
clear relief, the natural boundaries caught the eye, being never 
intermingled with the coast lines, and so confusing the eye, as was 
often the case in earlier maps. The gradations of shading whereby 
the comparative heights of mountains were indicated were remark- 
able for their delicacy ; no heavy black masses, even in the case of 
chains or ranges like the Alps, the Andes, or Himalaya, being 
allowed to overload the page and make its aspect blurred and 
repulsive. Where the details were most ample and minute, as in 
the separate sheets of the British Isles, no crowding or confusion 
could be detected. The total number of maps, including that of 
the North Polar Circle, which formed the frontispiece and gave 
= recent accessions to Arctic discovery, amounted to forty- 
eight. 

"The demand for the Atlas, large and constant from the first, 
seems to have served as a stimulus to the compiler to maintain the 
high character of the work by causing it to keep pace with every 
advance in geographical discovery. An absolutely new edition 
was neither feasible nor called for; but the plates were subjected 
to constant revision, never being long at a time out of the hands of 
the engraver, nor were large numbers of impressions ever taken off 
at once. No plate was ever sent to press without being carefully 
revised and brought up to date. Successive issues of the whole 
have taken place; that which is now before us being the fourth. 
The amount of absolutely new matter incorporated into the present 
edition is, as far as Europe is concerned, not so conspicuous 
as that which has marked previous ones. In the most recent 
issue—that of 1873—there were already set down the changes of 
territory consequent upon the Franco-German war. Alsace and 
Lorraine were inciuded in the boundary of the new German 
Empire, which is carried westwards from the Rhine to the Vosges. 
Hanover no more appears as an independent kingdom, retaining 
its name only as a part of the new Empire. In the edition 
of 1868, the growth of the Prussian monarchy, due to the critical 
victory of Sadowa, had been shown in the reconstruction of 
the maps of Prussia, North-West Germany, Denmark, and 
Austria. The map of Italy was at the same time enlarged by 
the abstraction of the Venetian provinces from Austria. The 
restriction of the Papal boundaries had begun, which in the 
edition now before us is seen to culminate in the absorption of the 
territory of the Pope-King in that of the now united and con- 
solidated Italy. The United States of America had gained by the 
transference from Russia of the North-Western peninsula of that 
continent, as well as by the advance of civilization among the 
wild tribes of the West, and the organization of Territories into 
States. In Africa the unknown central region had been narrowed 
by the travels of Livingstone. Schweinfurth had enabled the 
western region of the Upper Nile Basin to be clearly ee. The 
vast Equatorial lake system had been approximately laid down. 
The Sahara and Soudan had been penetrated by Rohlfs, while 
the gold-bearing districts south of the Zambesi had been brought 
to light by the pioneering labours of Munch and Baines. In Asia 
the advance of Russia eastwards was indicated, and the results 
of the survey of the Mekong by the French laid down. A North 
Polar Chart was added, embodying the gains to knowledge from 
the expeditions set on foot by rival Toasts of Europe and 
America. The leading ocean routes, corrected to the most recent 
date, have throughout formed a conspicuous feature in Dr. Keith 
Johnston's exhaustive work ; and we find no less pains devoted 
to setting down the most recent development of inter-oceanic tele- 
eraph communication. 

sides the general revision bestowed upon the whole series of 
maps, their number has now been augmented by the addition of two 
entirely new ones. The great extension of Russian power towards 
the East called for something more definite than the general map 
of Asia. To supply this desideratum a new large-scale map of 
Central Asia has been inserted, ranging in longitude from the 
Caspian Sea to Mount Balukha on the north-western boundary of 
the Chinese Empire, or about 1,400 miles. Thes ling green 
line which girds the ever-widening bulk of the Czar's domain is 
drawn along the Amu Darya (Oxus), to latitude 41° 15’, whence 
it proceeds, leaving Bokhara to the south, due east to a point 
where it meets the prolongation of the line bounding the Nurata 
Valley on the north-east. Khiva—though under tutelage to the 
Czar in amore strict sense than that in which Hyderabad or 
Baroda is under the suzerainty of the English Crown—not having 
as yet by any ukase been formally one set Russian territory, 
is not, like Samarkand, Tashkend, and Khokand, brought within 
the boundary line. The Alai marks off Russian rule from Persia 
and the lesser States of the Upper Oxus, as does the Altai, more to 
the east, from the dominions of the Ameer Ghazi. <A highly im- 
portant gain to Russia on the side of China lies in the fertile basin 
of the Zaisang lake, from which the river Irtish, flowing ey 
Semipalatinsk, Omsk, and Tobolsk, goes to swell the Obi. 
Further encroachment upon the Celestial dominions towards 
the south and east is stayed by the barrier of the Altai, from 
which the boundary line turns back by the Boro Koro spurs and 
the Mis-tau range, till Tomsk is reached on the margin of the map. 

What is needed is some descriptive clue to the meaning of the 
variously coloured lines which traverse the sheet, leaving the mind 
in doubt whether Imperial or provincial limits of demarcation 
are in In the map of South-West Russia a red line is 


employed to indicate all that was incorporated into the Empire 
through the successive partitions of Poland. Some such indica- 
tion of political change seems contemplated in the cvlouring of the 
Central Asian boundary line; only the needful key is missing, and 
has to be supplied by independent study of the most recent 
records of Russian warlike and diplomatic conquests. We should 
throughout the work have been glad of some such list and analysis 
of the authorities consulted as that given in the mémotre which 
accompanies the magnificent Atlas Universel of M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin, now being issued in numbers by Messrs. Hachette. 
So rising a colony as New Zealand could no longer be put off 
with a subordinate place in the general chart of Oceania. Accord- 
ingly a new map is given to this group of islands, in which the 
districts under settlement are defined, the mountain ranges carefully 
laid down, and the heights of the principal summits expressed in 
feet. The latest Government surveys appear to have been consulted. 
Not less pains have been taken to bring the cartography of the 
Australian continent up to the most recent standard of knowledge. 
In Oceania we see at a glance what has been done to carry the 
lines of exploration from coast to coast, as well as to open up the 
interior by tracks driven east and west from the strip of com- 
paratively fertile and occupied land, along which is stretched the 
electric wire from Port Darwin on the northern to Port Augusta 
on the southern shore of the continent. Until within the last five 
— nothing was known beyond a bare fringe on each side of this 
ine, which cuts Australia into two nearly equal parts. It was 
from near the centre that Mr. Giles in 1872 pushed to the west 
about two hundred miles, but was driven back by want of water, re- 
newing the attempt ona more southerly line in the following year, 
and gaining Perth on the western coast. His return journey in 
1875 took him about five hundred miles more to the north, nearer 
to the route traversed by Forrest in 1874, that of Warburton in 
1873 running more northerly still. The barren desert of the 
interior has thus been pierced by recent enterprise sufficiently 
to show the limits within which cultivation may be expected to 
make its way. The tracks of these bold and patient explorers 
have their place in this new impression of the Royal Atlas. In 
the growing details of the map of South Australia, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, we are forcibly reminded how 
by man’s “running to and fro upon the earth” is “ knowledge 
increased.” 


THE AUTHORIZED NEW TESTAMENT OF 1552.* 


—_ is a rich and unexplored mine of information in the 
tracts and volumes published during the reign of Edward VI. 
which would well repay the trouble of investigation. Many of 
them are chronicled, so far as their titles and dates are concerned, 
in Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials; but many others escaped his 
notice entirely, and indeed are so scarce that little more is known 
of them than can be gathered from bibliographical records. If their 
contents had been known to historians, there could scarcely have 
prevailed such astounding ignorance of the course of religious 
affairs during that reign as is shown in nearly every history of 
the period. The value of these publications consists chiefly in the 
indications they give of the way in which the current of public 
opinion was setting. If we were to form a judgment from these 

one, it would be seen what slight progress Lutheranism had made 
in this country, and how entirely the men of the new learning, as 
it was called, had adopted the broad tone of anti-sacramental teach- 
ing which originated with Zwingli, and which was confirmed by 
the concordat entered into by Zwinglians and Calvinists in August 
1549. And this remark applies with still greater force to one 
particular class of the publications of the reign, We mean 
the Bibles and Testaments which were issued by authority of 
the King and Council between 1547 and 1553. The volume 
which we have selected as a specimen, and which, though not 
dated, was printed in 1552, is in all respects the most important 
of these books. It shows not so much what were the cpinions 
of the day as what opinions it was intended by the authorities 
in Church and State that people should hold. As regards the text 
of the book, we have nothing further to say than that it consists 
of Tyndale’s translation with but few and unimportant variations. 
This is not the place to attempt to show that Tyndale himself was 
a Calvinist, if we may use an anachronism to indicate a form of 
belief which was afterwards designated by that name; nor again 
do we intend to point out the passages to which a colour has been 
given by the opinions of the translator. It is only to the signifi- 
cance of the adjuncts of the volume that we wish to draw the 
reader's attention. 

It may perhaps be bye oe somewhat of an inconsistency that 
notes should. have been added to a book the title-page of which 
was meant to point out that —— of great price was to be found 
in the mere use of it by the reader. The elegiac couplet we have 

uoted was perhaps penned by Sir John Cheke, the tutor to 
baward VI., and we may observe, for the sake of readers who 


* The Newe Testament of our Saviour Jesu Christe faythfully translated 
out of the Greke. Wyth the Notes and Expositions of the darke places 
thc rein. 

Unio quem precepit emi servator Iesus 
Hic oltue est, debet non aliunde peti. 
The pearle which Christe commaunded to be bought 
Is here to be founde, not elles to be sought. 


(Printed in 1552). 
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may not have met with the word, that Unio is used by Pny and 
ial for a pearl, and that the use of the word in the masculin 
gender in that sense is strictly classical. ; 

The importance of the work consists partly in the contents of the 
notes which we shall speak of presently, and partly in the fact 
that it possesses as much authority as any other document of the 
reign. Copies of it are extremely scarce, and some of them 
want the advertisement printed on the back of the title, and are 
therefore of an earlier date than those which have it. ‘The adver- 
tisement professes to be “ The copye of the byll assigned by the 
Kinge’s honorable counsell for the Auctorisinge of this Testa- 
mente.” This document is dated from “ Grenewiche the 10 day 
of June M.D.LIL.,” and states the fact that the work was at 
that time printed and “ comen forth”—that is, not coming forth, 
but come forth. ‘“ The byll” must evidently have been added to 
the book after the rest of it was in type, if not actually struck 
off. Whatever time therefore'is to be allowed for the printing of 
the book, it is certain that it must be considered part and parcel of 
the great change in the services and doctrines of the Church which 
the Privy Council had determined on in that year, and which was 
finally accomplished by the publication, in August 1552, of what 
is commonly called the Second Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. 
In further illustration of this we may observe that in the dedica- 
tion of the book to the King by the publisher, Richard Jugge, he 
says that :— 

Accordyng to the streyghte commaundmente that I receaved of your 
highnesse in that behalfe, I have endevoured myselfe accordynge to my 
duetye & power to put in print the newe Testament, using thadvise & 
helpe of godly learned men both in reducinge the same to the trueth of the 
Greke text (appoynting oute also the diversitye where it happeneth), and 
also & in the kepynge of the true ortographie of wordes, as it shall 
manifestly appeare unto them that will diligently & without affection 
conferre this with the other that went before. 

This edition, then, is in the strictest sense of the word the 
authorized edition of the New Testament from the summer of 
1552, the licence to Richard Jugge strictly forbidding all other 
men to print any manner of Testament. Like other editions which 
had preceded it in that reign, it contains for use in the service of 
the church a reprint of “ the epistles of the olde Testament as they 
be now read.” And here is the point which all bibliographers, as 
well as historians, have omitted to notice—namely, the special 
days for which Epistles were appointed. On comparing the Epistles 
and the table by which they are followed, to enable the reader 
“to fynde the epystles & gospels reade in the churche of 
Englande,” it will be seen that in the edition of 1549, which 
preceded the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., as well as in those 
of still earlier date, these are after the use of Salisbury; whereas 
those at the end of the edition of 1550, commonly called Sir Joan 
Cheke’s, are those “usually read in the Church according to the 
book of Common Prayer,” #.e. the book of 1549, with which it 
corresponds, This edition of 1552, on the contrary, anticipates 
the order of the Second Prayer Book, which was to come into 
operation on November 1, All Saints Day, of that year, by specifying 

e days on which Epistles and Gospels were to be used exactly as 
that book gives them, with a single notable exception, that it gives 
two Epistles and Gospels for Easter Day, whereas there is only 
provision for one Epistle and Gospel and for one Communion 
at Easter in the Prayer Book as finally completed. 

Here, then, important evidence is supplied as to the mode of the 
Council’s procedure in altering the services of the Prayer Book 
between 1549 and 1552. From the first year of the King’s reign 
their intention was to push things as far in the Protestant direction 
as they dared; and itis plain that at the time this book was 
printed—z.e. early in 1552—they had reached so far as to get rid of 
the second Communion on Christmas Day, but had not ventured on 
the further step, which was taken between the issuing of this 
book and the printing of Edward’s Second Prayer Book, of 
expunging the order for the second celebration on Easter Day. 
This, however, is by no means the most important piece of 
information supplied to us by this scaree and valuable volume. 
It must be remembered that Convocation during the whole of that 
reigu was a mere nullity ; and the licence and dedication prefixed 
to this book show plainly that it must be regarded as the authori- 
tative view of the Church for that year, issued as it is with the 
consent of Cranmer, Ridley, and Goodrich, amongst other the King’s 
Counsellors, and with the King’s own imprimatur. The notes, there- 
fore, to this Testament must be considered as representing in all 
respects the opinions of the Reformers in the year 1552—1.e. of 
those who drew up, simultaneously with the publication of this 
volume, the second Prayer Book of the reign and the Forty-two 
Articles which were intended for the subscription of the clergy. 

These notes establish beyond all contradiction that the changes 
adopted in Edward's reign were not after the model of the Augsburg 
Confession, but were entirely of a Zwinglio-Calvinistic character. 
This view can be abundantly proved from the writings of the Re- 
formers; but what would take many pages of extracts from their 
writings to prove could be easily shown by a reprint of the notes 
to such passages of this New Testament as were much quoted in 
the controversies of the time. Almost every note has some 
allusion to the circumstances of the day. Many have reference to 
the wild opinions of certain Anabaptists and Arians, and few of 
them touch upon Christian life and practice, except indirectly ; but 
most of them contain some attack upon Roman doctrine, and, so 
far from travelling within the lines of Anglican doctrine as com- 
monly understood, they are nearly all distinctly Calvinistic and 
anti-sacramental. It would not be easy to say who was their 
author, or whether they proceed from different hands. Nor is this 


important to their historical significance ; for, whoever compiled 
them, they were unquestionably adopted by , whoever they 
were, who reformed the Offices of the Church in the sixth year of 
the reign of Edward VI. It will be sufficient to add here that 
they differ entirely from the notes published in previous editions 
ot Tyndale’s Testament, and purporting to be written by Thomas 
Matthew. 

It would be impossible here to quote many of these notes; we 
must be content with a sample of each class. And, first, for the 
subject of Election, Though there are many passages in which the 
elect are spoken of, some of these would not in themselves amount 
to any positive proof of the Calvinism of those who drew them 
up. But, when interpreted along with the others, they must be 
taken in the same sense which these others manifestly . On 
Matt. xx. we have the following :— 

All nations of people are by the outward preaching of the gospel called, 
but only they that are ordained and chosen unto life everlasting do believe 
and give credit unto the same. 

On Rom. ix. :— 

It is evident by this text that our works or merits do not justify us ; 
but that our salvation doth wholly depend upon the free election of God, 
which, being the righteousness itself, doth choose whom it pleaseth him 
unto life everlasting. We ought in no wise to reason or murmur against 
God, but rather we must persuade ourselves that, whatsoever he doth, the 
—— he doth most righteously, though to carnal reason it seemeth far 
otherwise. 


On 1 Tim. ii.:— 

Here we Icarn that God refuseth no nation, whether they be Jews or 
heathen ; also that he refuseth no estate, whether they be poor or rich, 
kings or subjects, it is all one to him; he hath no respect of persons, but 
will have his gospel to be preached unto all nations and estates, that such 
as be preordinated unto life may come to the knowledge of the truth. 

The Calvinism is here very apparent, though not expressed in the 
strong language of the Lambeth decrees. Perhaps, however, the 
most distinct point of Calvinism is the indefectibility of grace. 
grace is indefectible, there is an end of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. The doctrine of the Reformers on this point is as 
follows. It appears in a note on Heb. vi.:— 


This is Paul’s meaning. They that do believe truly and unfeignedly do 
continue or abide stedfast in the known truth. If any therefore fall away 
from Christ, it is a plain token that they were dissembling hy pocrites, and that 
they never believed truly, as Judas, Simon Magus, Himeneus, and Philetus 
were, which all fell away from the known verity, and made a mock of Christ 
which Paul doth call here to crucify Christ of new; because that they, 
turning to their old vomit again, do most blasphemously tread the benetit 
of Christ’s passion under their feet. They that are such can in no case be 
renewed by repentance. For they are not of the number of the elect, as St. 
John doth say. ‘they went out from us, but they were not of us, for if 
they had been of us they would have remained with us to the end. If 
such men do repent, their repentance is as Judas’ and Cain’s repentance 
was, 

It is quite in accordance with this view of “ Once in grace always 
in grace” that the Reformers should have asserted in these notes, 
as many of them do in their works, that the baptism of St. John 
and the baptism instituted by Christ are absolutely identical ; 
that therefore the latter no more conveyed grace than the former, 
and that neither of them in this respect difiered at all from the 
rite of circumcision of the Old Dis tion. On this point the 
following note may be thought sufficient :— 

Acts xix.—Baptism in this place is taken for the doctrine and not for the 
laver of baptism. For the baptism of Christ and the baptism of John 
which is done in the water is all one; else Christ, who was baptized by 
John, ought to have been baptized again. Here, then, we do gather that 
these folks were not twice baptized with the baptism of water, but were 
twice instructed ; and at length, after perfect instruction, they were bap- 
tized with water in the name of Christ. 

Is it possible to suppose that the writer of this, if he believed 
Christ to be without spot of sin, could also believe that either sin 
or guilt was washed away in Christian ae The note just 
quoted takes away all doubt which might be conceived to attach 
to the apparent contradiction involved in the following passage :— 

2 Tim. i.—As in the baptism the outward ministry or mystical washing 

doth regenerate, wash away sins, and cleanse or purge us from our filthi- 
ness, so doth the imposition of hands give us the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
But the outward and mystical washing doth only represent unto us that in 
Christ’s blood our sins are clean washed away. 
Here the conclusion is suppressed, being too evident to need 
statement after the premisses had been expressed in such plain lan- 
guage. One other passage on this subject shall be given because 
it derives its importance from the assertion quoted above that the 
baptism of Christ and the baptism of John are all one :— 

Matth. xxi.—Here the baptism of John is taken for that heavenly doctrine 
which he taught, For as water doth wash away the filthiness of the body, so 
doth true doctrine make the soul clean, delivering it from superstition and 
erroneous doctrine. 

A few —— refer to the Sacrament of “ the Lord’s Supper.” 
One only shall be quoted which applies the same style of argument 
to this sacrament as was above used for that of baptism. The 
premisses alone are stated, and the reader is left to draw his con- 
clusion. It is a note on St. Luke, chap. xxii. :— 

As the cup is the new testament, so the bread is the body of Christ. 
the new testament he understandeth the forgiveness of sins (Heb. viii. 
But the cup doth only represent unto us the new testament—that is to 
say, the forgiveness of our sins that we have in the blood of Christ. 


There are other pas: in these notes of great historical interest, 
as relating to the a ae of marriage of priests, of divorce, and the 
perfect humanity and divinity of Christ ; and ially there are 


mary hits at the Anabaptist doctrine of the community of goods, - 
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Some refer to the necessity of some sending or calling before a man | 
can exercise the office of a preacher, or priest, or bishop, all of which 
offices are treated as if they were one and the same, betoken- 
ing an intention on the part of the Government, of which 
there are other evidences, to get rid of bishops altogether and to | 
substitute election by the people in the place of the forms of | 
ordination of priests and deacons. At any rate it is plain that | 
“the principles of the Reformation” of Edward VI.’s time are 
searcely represented by the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century 


We think we may say that the existence of this volume is alone 
sufficient to overthrow the whole elaborate argument of Arch- 
bishop Laurence’s Bampton Lectures of 1804. Had he known of 
it and given it the attention it deserves, it is simply impossible that 
those lectures could ever have been written. In closing our notice 
of this important volume, it should be added that it was reprinted 
in 1553 by the same printer, with precisely the same notes, the 
only difference worth noticing being the omission of the second 


Epistle and Gospel for Easter Day in the table at the end of the 
book, in accordance with the arrangement of the new Prayer Book, 
which was printed in August 1552. 


actions and preserve him from open infamy, and thinks only of 
himself and his passions. This superb creature of fire and poetry 
supplies the want which hitherto he has felt in his life. She ap- 
preciates him, feeds his genius, gives him scope and sunshine, glory 
and success; and against all these high-sounding disguises of 
selfishness and dishonour, what power can there be in the prosaic 
conditions of home and matrimony ? Accordingly he makes up his 
mind to leave these prosaic conditions and to take up the life of art 
and love with the Italian singer. Before his flight, however, his 
wife humbles herself to him for the sake of their child, and en- 
treats him to remain with them, preferring duty and good name to 
Beatrice and art. He refuses her in the ruthless way which 
best expresses the selfishness of his nature; but even in the heat 
of the moment, when he speaks of his marriage as “ chains,” and 
refuses to remain with her and the child, now with “icy rejec- 
tion,” now with “an impatient shaking off of the irksome bonds,” 
even then the sensuality which befools itself with such phrases as 
“the love of art,” “the perception of beauty,” and the like makes 
itself manifest ; and the following scene strikes the keynote of both 
the man’s mind and the future story :— 

A long pause, still as death, followed. Reinhold, overpowered by ex- 
citement, had thrown himself on a seat and covered his eyes with his 


| hands. Ella still stood on the same spot as before; she did not speak or 


RIVEN BONDS.* 


\ V4 E are sorry that this book should have been published, for 
it will certainly not advance the author's reputation; and 
the work which we have already had from om has been so 
excellent that it is matter for regret to meet with anything so 
uninteresting in the first place and so exasperating in the second | 
as Riven Bonds. The high moral tone, too, hitherto maintained | 
by Herr Werner is in this new publication unaccountably lowered ; 
and the general impression made by the story and the persons 
who figure in it is both poor and unpleasant. 
The theme of long estrangement ending at last in a happy union, 
which made Success so interesting, and which, though repeated in 
a lower key, was still tender and melodious in Under a Charm, is 
here, owing to the folly or the ignobleness of the characters, with- 
out beauty and with as little truth. The hero, Reinhold, is 
beyond measure base ; and we cannot see on what the author relied 
for the interest and sympathy with which it is one of the first’ 
laws of fiction to endeavour to surround the chief personages. His 
total want of any sense of honour or duty is savage in its uncon- 
sciousness of @ higher law than that of his own desires; while the 
grace of self-control, of unselfishness, of nobility of thought or 
aim, is as entirely absent as if no civilizing lessons were taught by 
religion or publie morality, and as if brutish self-indulgence was 
only what might be expected from men ina world like ours. A man 
first deserts his wife and child for a beautiful woman whom he 
makes his confessed mistress; and, after ten years of concubinage, 
he deserts her for his wife, who meanwhile becomes beautiful 
and graceful; and this without any apparent feeling on the | 
part of the author that the latter step was as bad and cruel 
as the former, and that the man who could thus sacrifice two 
‘women who loved him to his fleeting voluptuous fancies was 
not worthy the regard of either. Again, had Reinhold been | 
drawn as pleasant-tempered he would not have been so re- | 
pulsive; but as he is selfish as well as vain, ill-tempered 
as well as dishonourable, irritable as well as ess, we ask 
ourselves—Where is his charm? We can imagine that such | 
a woman as Beatrice Biancona should have a certain shameful | 
ride in publicly | 
duties, his fair fame ; also—selfish motives intermingling with her | 
passion, which though sinful was real—that she would value the | 
professional assistance which he could give her, and the artistic | 
glory with which he could surround her; but why his wife should | 
receive him again, how she could possibly let him return to her | 
after his career of infidelity and baseness, is a problem to which | 
the rules of ordinary human nature supply no key. We know that | 
the eccentricities of genius are supposed by some to account for all _ 
aberrations, and to excuse that for which they account; but in| 
daily life genius does not make a peevish temper more bearable to | 
the victims, and pleasantness of domestic life is more to the purpose | 
than ability to paint a picture or to compose a sonata. 

ToEla her husband Keinhold had always been as insolent as | 
he was personally unworthy. While they were living together 
under the roof of her parents and his kinsfolk he treated her and 
them with a disdain that was simply brutal and unmanly. He 
cared so little for her—took so little heed of her in any way—as | 
not even to know that she had fine blue eyes, and not to see the 
real beauty of face and form that lay beneath an unbecoming 
dress. Weak as well as selfish, he had suflered his uncle to map 
out his life, and marry him to his cousin, without will on his part 
and without resistance. But he had not the manliness to be true 
to the bargain which he had not the manliness to refuse; and 
he makes his wife as wretched by his indifference as he makes 
himself disagreeable by his temper, and unhappy by his unfulfilled 
vanity. When Beatrice Biancona comes in his way, he falls in 
love with her in the headlong fashion proper to unappreciated | 
geniuses bound to the dull car of duty, and forced to drag the | 
weary load of respectability. He forgets the fact of his marriage | 
tie and the considerations which generally restrain a husband’s | 
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carrying off a man from his wife, his home, his | P 


move ; even the tremor which, during the conversation, had so often passed 
through her, had ceased. Thus passed a few moments, until at last she 
approached her husband slowly. 

“ You will leave me the child, though?” said she, with quivering lips. 


| “To you it would only be a burden in your new life, and I have nothing 
| else in the world.” 


Reinhold looked up, and then sprang suddenly from his seat. It was not 
the words which moved’ him so strangely, not the deadly, fix+d calm of 
her face ; it was the look which was so unexpectedly and astoundingly 
unveiled before him as before his brother. For the first time he saw in his 
wite’s face “the beautiful fairy-tale biue eyes” which he had so often 
admired in his boy, without ever asking whence they came; and these 
eyes, large and full, were now directed towards him. No tear stood in 
them, neither any more besceching ; but an expression for which he never 
gave Ella credit, an expression before which his eyes sank to the ground. 

“Ella,” said he uncertainly, “if I was too furious—W hat is it, Ella?” 

He tried to take her hand ; she drew it back. 

“Nothing. When do you intend leaving ?” 


“1 do not know,” answered Reinhold, more and more struck. “Ina few 
days—or weeks—there is no hurry.” 
“] will inform my parents. Good-night.” She turned to go. Hemade 


a hasty step after her as if to detain her. 

“ You have misunderstood me.” 

The young wife drew herself up firmly and proudly. 
at once to have become a different person. 
Almbach had never known. 

“The ‘fetters’ shall not press upon you any longer, Reinhold. You can 
attain your object unhindered, and your—prize. Good-night.” 

She opened the door quickly and went out. The moonlight fell. brightly 
on the slight figure in the darkness, upon the sad pale face and the blond 
plaits. In the next moment she had disappeared. Reinhold stood alone. 


After this desertion, Ella takes counsel of her pride rather than 
her love—of her motherhood rather than her wifehood—and re- 
pudiates the man who has repudiated her. But she does not 
divorce him. She does not wish to marry again, and she 
dare not risk the shame of losing her child, as she 


Ella remained. 


She appeared all 
This tone and carriage, Ella 


| might, were she to appeal to the law to absolve her from 


the vows which her husband has broken. Hitherto her 
action is thoroughly natural, womanly, and dignified, and carries 
the reader’s sympathy with it. Also when, ten years, later, she 
ignores her husband in the presence of his mistress and guards her 
son from his father as carefully as from the woman who made him 
practically an orphan, we recognize the right tone. But when she 
alters with her dignity as a wife, and forgets both the pity and 
justice due toa woman, even though an erring one; when she 
allows herself to feel again a lover’s tenderness for her faithless 
husband, and thinks it no dishonour that he should desert the 
unhappy creature whom he has publicly compromised, and who 
loves him, then we can neither admire nor approve; and we think 
that the author has failed to make a good case for his heroine, 
and that his ideas on morality are more conventional than sound. 

The character of the brother Hugo is well touched in, and his 
love for Ella delicately indicated, if somewhat unnecessarily intro- 
duced. Perhaps the stage would be the only thoroughly satis- 
factory exponent of such a nature, with its mixture of fun and 
earnestness, the light-hearted manner adopted to hide depth 
of feeling, and the brother's honour keeping down the man’s 
passion. Literature has its limits like every other art, and the 
deftest word-spinner cannot give the sense of form and colour 
as vividly as a painter, or the charm and meaning of manner 
as keenly as an actor. Nevertheless, Hugo is a refreshing 
portrait in the midst of so much that is teverish and faulty, 
and we regret that the author did not lay his initial lines 
so that he and Ella could have married in the end, to 
the truer dignity of one and the best happiness of both. As 
for Beatrice Biancona we suppose we ought not to be sorry 
for her pitiful fate. She sinned and she sutiered, and retribution 
for evil-doing is a righteous ordinance of Providence, But we 
confess that we do feel compassionately for her, and we think it a 
grievous waste that she should have lost good name and life itself 
for such a worthless creature as Reinhold. If the author 
wished to show her in the light of a wily temptress, and to lay on 
her alone the burden of their joint sin, he has failed; for Rein- 
hold’s honour and virtue were of the “ ripe fruit” order, and the 
—— of the prima donna was in itself sufficient to cause 
t aul, 


We are sorry not to be able to speak more favourably of this 


| book ; but, as Homer sometimes nods, so do successful novelists 
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sometimes make mistakes and write below their best powers. The 
translation is fairly done, but the faults of the work are essential, 
and not to be concealed or got rid of by any method short of 


WATER SYSTEM OF SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Awe. colonization in the hands of English settlers 

has many a fair field now opened to its progress under 
temperate climates all round the world. It is much to be feared 
that the vast natural resources thus given into its possession are too 
often sadly wasted through the neglect of a systematic economy 
in the use of wood and water. From the earliest history of our 
nation, and perhaps owing to the superabundance of both those 
commodities in the primeval swamps and forests of Northern 
Europe, this particular wastefulness ever been a fault of the 
English people. We have never yet learned—because we have 
scarcely cared to learn—how to managethe summer and winter 
variations in the flow of our own rivers at home, how to keep 
their waters pure of hideous defilement, how to store the surplus 
against seasons of drought, how to preserve their seaward outlets 
from choking silt and sand, or to reclaim many thousand acres of 
fertile soil in the mud-flats of an est All round the western 
coasts of these islands, and far into the midland shires, may be 
seen remarkable proofs of a general public indifference to this 
subject on the sas of an eminently practical community, whose 
individual members are yet shrewd enough to provide for their own 
comfort and wealth. Compared with the performances of Italian 
skill and industry in the Lombard plain, of the Moors at Granada 
and Malaga, of the old Chinese and Indian Empires or the 
Tartar monarchy in Central Asia, and compared with the most 
ancient works of Chaldean and tian civilization, how 
feeble is our English treatment of inland waters! In connexion 
with this matter, especially with d to our Southern colonies, 
we must deplore the non temention of trees in the up- 

d regions, from whose moisture, protected by the natural 
garb of vegetable growth, the streams are fed which should enrich 
the country below. This vice of reckless wood-cutting, pace Mr. 
Gladstone, has often indeed been denounced as the besetting sin of 
peasants and squatters in many parts of the earth ; it is said to have 
ruined Greece, Syria, Persia, and Asia Minor, and to have wrought 
dire havoc on the slopes of the Alps and Apennines, the Pyrenees, 
and the Sierra Morena. lish race probably is not more 
guilty of wanton arboricide than some other European nations ; but 
this mischievous propensity has been more freely indulged in 
North America, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, where 
the forests seemed a hindrance to the greedy appropriation of new 
lands. We find in Dr. John Croumbie Brown’s rather cumbrous 
but instructive dissertation upon this head a mass of detail, sta- 
tistical and topographical, concerning the several provinces and 
districts of the British South African Dominion. He has already 
given us a review of the physical conditions to be studied in the 
economy of woods and waters for the use of mankind. “ Forests 
and Moisture ; or, the Effects of Forests on Humidity of Climate,” 
was the title of a separate treatise, which has a degree of general 
interest as a scientific exposition of facts observed in different 
countries. The author has published, too, a special account of 
what he calls the “ Hydrology of South Africa,” to which 
the better part of this volume is a kind of supplement. He 
ascribes the desiceation and mt aridity of that region 
primarily to a geological apres of the continent, which caused 
its waters to be shed off rapidly towards the sea; but also 
latterly to their excessive evaporation from its surface. This 
secondary cause of its desiccation has been greatly promoted by 
the diminution of forests, and by the practice of burning natural 
her and bush around the tracts of land selected for pastoral or 
agricultural occupation. As a remedy so far capable of applica- 
tion, he recommends measures of eboisement, or replanting, and 
gazonnement, or sowing with grass, similar to those adopted 4 the 
Goverament in France, which are described in essays and reports 
that Dr. Brown has also translated. In the meantime he not less 
earnestly insists upon measures of an engineering character to 
retain and store up the water that actually passes down to the 
ocean within reach of human control, This particular object is 
set before us in Dr. Brown’s book. 

To most readers in England who are not acquainted with 
colonial localities, the greater part of this volume will hardly 
appear serviceable without a previous study of the Hydrology of 
South Africa (published by H. 8. King and Co., 1875). The two 
books, with much discursive and irrelevant matter, are literary 
offshoots from a Memoir appended to the late Colonial Botanist’s 
official Report for 1866; while his discussions upon the pre- 
servation of forests and herbage for the sake of climate 
pursue a collateral line of inquiry. But this serves to illus- 
trate much that is~related of the past history and pre-historic 
changes of the surface of that still attractive and productive 
land which is now a promising field of industrial settlement, 
The aca South Africa, in spite of prolixity and a 
heavy style in handling the subject, presents an interesting study. 
Physical geography, seconded by an array of geological facts, is in- 
voked by Dr. Brown to prove his theory of the gradual upheaval of 
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— 
the land all round that part of the continent. Im breadth eover- 
ing sixteen or eighteen of longitude, from the Atlantic to the 


unding i 
low-crowned hat and to an inverted dish or platter. The eleva- 
tion of the Great Karroo, which lies north of the Zwartberg, a 
hundred miles from the sea, is about 3,000 ft.; and that of B 
man’s Land, beyond the Winter and the Roggeveld, is 
3,500 ft.; while, further in the interior, upon reaching the 
plains of the Orange River Free State, we stand 5,000 ft. above 
the sea. But this author points out that many flat-topped and 
conical mountains in different quarters of the seaward territory, 
beginning with the Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head at Cape- 
town, would seem to be remnants of an original elevated land- 
surface, either at the same uniform level, or with a continuous di 
and slope. They are largely composed of clay, and often cap 
with layers of sandstone, which betoken the action of great flowing 
waters. Dr. Brown considers it | een 3 that the vast intervening 
spaces have been cut through, and the adjacent masses of highlands 
washed away, by the flowing off of the sea that formerly covered 
this entire region. Such might be the consequence of a general 
raising up of the South African mainland, which could perhaps be 

— | as he sup , by a depression of the neighbouring ocean 
bed. The result, however, as seen in the abrupt watershed and 
rapid descent of streams all round the country, from those upland 
plains to the sea-coast, bears most directly on his present theme. 
South African rivers, especially in the eastern provinces, having 
straight channels torn out for them by those ancient tloods down. 
the steep inclines through the barrier ranges, are indeed outrageous. 
in their capricious violence. They will leave their deep beds almosé. 
dry for many months, and — come rushing down, not risi 
or swelling, but carrying onward, all at once, a huge mass 
water, and in a few hours quite filling the wide space between 
their high banks, The Great Fish River has been known in this. 
manner, from being perfectly dry, to become in a single day @ 
torrent thirty feet deep and several hundred feet broad; the Rat 
River, in February 1848, rose upwards of fifty feet. The maxi- 
mum rise of a number of rivers in Kaffraria, ing them on the 
average, is twenty-eight feet; but some have occasionally risen sixty 
feet or seventy feet. This is caused by the sudden deluges of 
rain from thunder-clouds over tively limited tracts of the 
upper country. The rivers in such cases, flooding the cultivated. 
my inhabited districts below, with the farmsteads and towns of 
lately thriving colonists, do an enormous amount of mischief, 
The floods of 1874 are estimated to have caused 300,000/. 
damage; and another re states that the damage to publie 
works, roads, bridges, and the like, was 350,000/. It may safely 
be computed that the colony suffers a yearly loss of 100,000/. from. 
havoc by its unruly rivers. What they discharge is much worse 
than merely wasted ; for its retention abuve is sorely needed, in 
various ways, to moisten the parched soil and temper the atmo- 
— for the benefit of vegetable and animal growth. Dr, Brown. 
therefore proposes to spend part of the sum named, year by year, 
in keeping back the water by dame and reservoirs. 

The second branch of his subject, relating to the excessive and 
increasing evaporation which threatens to destroy the fertility of 
many districts, demands not less serious attention. We would 
earnestly commend it also to the notice of all persons concerned in. 
the future welfare of the Australian colonies, more i of New 
South Wales. Our author, as Official Botanist in South Africa, hag- 
long pleaded the cause of trees and shrubs and herbage, and shown 
their useful natural agency in maintaining a climate suitable for agri- 
culture. He has pointed the way to some curious investigations of 
the pre-historic condition of South Africa, possibly tinding even the: 
chronological date of its ancient shallow lakes which ure now 
dried up, by inspecting the groups of baobab and mopane, a few 
centuries old, still growing on low Ikmolls and banks whence the 
surrounding water has vanished long ago. There is every reason 
to believe that some of these now bare and arid plaing were once 
gloriously wooded, as they were once richly watered. Native 
traditions reported by Dr. Moffatt and Dr. Livingstone tell of 
mighty forests, with various kinds of birds and beasts, an unfailing” 
supply of food, and ponds and streams kept ever full y season- 
able rains. The present as of nature, whatever European 
settlers may be able to make of it, is far less kindly to the simple 
savage. It must, however, be confessed that the Bechuana and 
the Tasers, and many another native race, have, as well as the 
improvident or impatient colonist, ignorantly set themselves to- 
strip the earth of her ample garb of vegetation, leaving her naked 
bosom to lose its vitalizing powers. They began, ages since, to- 
burn the tall grass and the trees for their temporary convenience: 
upon the slightest occasions. But civilized man ought to 
know better, and the Colonial Legislature, it is to toy will 
adopt some remedial measures, as was lately pro by Sir 
Julius Vogel in New Zealand. Bush fires, which may or may not 
be accidental, have sometimes ravaged a vast extent of country; 
and, from the deplorable example of 1869 in the Knysna and adjom—- 
ing districts, this would appear to be a real and continual dangerin 
the absence of efficient protective regulations. Almost equally 
important is the planting ef trees and laying down of new 
grasses on the hill-sides which have been so wofully denuded. In 
many other countries, we have no doubt, in the South of Europe, 
in Algeria, and in the isles of the Levant, and all over Western, 
Asia, much might be done by these means to restore their ancient 
fertility ; but in South Africa the need appears, most urgent to save 
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the soil for culture. It is not only the moisture that is lost for 
want of protecting and absorbing vegetation; this effect, indeed, 
being so great that in France experiments have proved the summer 
evaporation from open ground to be five times as much as from 
woodlands. The precious chemical ingredients also of the soil are 
decomposed and abstracted by the action of the solar rays where no 
fants or grass demand their presence in the earth. We are told, 
by the way, of land which is continually devoted to sheep pasture 
undergoing a process of deterioration, which has been observed in 
Spain from the large flocks of merinos. Those animals crop the 
too close, and in dry, sandy ground pull it up by the roots, 
ides making foot-tracks which Testes gutters down the hill, 
and drain off the rain-water that should have soaked into 
the soil. This process seems likely to spoil the natural grass- 
runs of Australia before many years are over; and the New 
Zealand method of laying down English grass, which feeds 
thrice as many sheep on an acre, will be found more pro- 
fitable in the end. But, without criticizing the squatters’ 
— economy, naturalists do well to remind them of the 
ws of nature, which require a certain wholesome variety and 
just proportion to be allowed in the products of the earth over 
vast territorial spaces. Meteorology, as might be expected, clearly 
shows the dependence of rainfall, in a considerable measure, 
m the state of the land surface beneath the passing 
uds. This is remarked by Mr. James Fox Wilson, in a paper 
which will be found in the thirty-fifth volume (for 1865) of the 
Royal Geographical Society's Transactions, He states that the 
eastern parts of South Africa, comprising Zulu-land, Natal, and 
Kaffraria, which receive the moisture-bringing winds of the Indian 
Ocean, enjoy of rain, many full rivers, and bear 
forests of noble trees. But the central region, shut in by the | 
Drakenberg and other mountain ranges, presents in general an 
expanse of dry plains and prairies. Though clouds from the north 
and east do pass the ranges at a certain elevation, they fail to 
bestow rain upon the interior country, because its hard and heated 
surface, where it has been deprived of trees and brushwood, repels 
to a still greater height these rarefied wandering vapours. ‘The 
region of drought is thus extended, and its intensity is aggravated, 
seen, | further westward, till we reach the Kalahari Desert, 
amaqua-land, and Bushman’s-land, which get no rain but from 
occasional thunder-storms. These high-lying plains are found with 
only a thin sprinkling of grass here and there, # mimosa or camel- 
thorn, or “Kann niet todt”; while the few human iuhabitants 
must suck water for their thirst from a patch of wet sand, perhaps 
left at the bottom of a recent pool. 

Such is the general sketch of hydrographic disadvantages and 
even perils in our South African dominions. We cannot enter par- 
ticularly into the minute statistics given by Dr. Brown, in some 
twenty descriptive sections, of the amount and sources of water- 
supply, with the facilities and plans for storing it by local works, 
in each division and group of Government districts. His volume 
should have been furnished with a map; and the reader will find 
it convenient to have Messrs. Silver's Handbook to South Africa, 
which contains both a map and a gazetteer, for topographical 
reference. It is not the present work, however, but Dr. Brown's 
former special treatise, the “ Hydrology,” which should be first 
perused. Agricultural engineers, if such a distinct profession were 
yet recognized, might study his present volume to very good pur- 
pose. The author himself, who went out to the Cape as a reli- 
gious missionary, founded a Congregational church, and became a 

fessor of natural science by Government appointment, is a 
botanist, not an engineer. But he seems to have laboured diligently 
in acquiring the best knowledge of all kinds within his reach to 
solve a problem of urgent practical importance. His views upon 
this question, and the information he has collected in their sup- 
port, appear quite worthy of public attention. 


A COUPLE OF SPORTING BOOKS.* 


i we may be permitted a bit of Irish-sounding criticism, we 
should say that this second series of shooting and fishing trips 
would have been as entertaining as the first had it only preceded 


it. That is to say, “ Wildfowler,” or “ Snapshot,” is just as livel 
and as chatty as ever over his sea-lines, or when recalling eac 
te hit or miss in the course of some day of multifarious sport. | 

e have the same odd garnishing of those promiscuous scraps of | 
French which, to borrow from his favourite style, have so often no 
raison d étre, being merely a literal rendering of English words or 
that would be at least equally satisfactory. We have the 

same spirit of hearty good-fellowship, which can change a chance 
meeting into an acquaintanceship, and improve a casual acquaint- 
anceship into an invitation tostay and shoot. But, although an en- 
thusiast may pursue indifferent sport day after day with unabated 
ardour, it by no means follows that even enthusiasm will make the 
descriptions of it inexhaustibly interesting. So that we could easily 
have dispensed with some of the present shooting trips after sea- 
fowl, which merely repeat much of what we liked in the author's 
former volume. But peuiy there may be many among “ Wild- 
fowler’s” readers to whom these repetitions will be welcome; and 
then they are interspersed with a good deal of fresh matter which 
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is not only entertaining but profitable. “Snapshot” once more 
takes us over to the Continent and gives us additional useful 
information as to what an Englishman may expect on the other 
side of the Channel; while the “wrinkles” about game, its 
guardians, and the manner of killing it in France, are likely to be 
especially useful. Then he has some practical hints about shooting 
in general, which may be studied with advantage by young sports- 
men and even by veterans, while his remarks on dog-breaking at 
home and abroad deserve very particular attention. 

As for “Snapshot ” himself, he is a thorough sportsman of the 
old school. He likes to work hard for his game, and to find it by 
a study of the animals’ habits. He has no taste for big battues, as 
distinguished from a good day's sport in the cover, to the charms 
of which he is keenly alive. He regrets that shooting over dogs 
has been going out of fashion, in which we heartily agree with 
him. But we are less inclined to assent to his sweeping denun- 
ciations of grouse-driving, which he denounces as a mere “ ex- 
pedient,” and denies to be “sport” at all. It may be very true 
that it gives the birds no opportunity of practising the wiles 
which nature has taught them. But then, after the first few 
weeks of the season, the wiles of the birds are superseded 
by the inveterate shyness that makes them practically unapproach- 
able. When the grouse are gathered into packs, and getting up a 
dozen of gunshots off on the moor which you have taken at 
a fancy rent, we cannot see that there is anything unsportsman- 
like in laying yourself out to circumvent them by strategy, and 
bring a fair proportion to bag. We cannot conceive that 
nature intended that any creature which is meat for man 
should have practical immunity from destruction for eleven 
months out of the twelve. The writer makes some excellent 
remarks with regard to random shooting. He condemns un- 
sparingly the habit of blazing at long distances into the “ brown” 
of a covey, or of taking a wild shot at a hare when it is far beyond 
certain killing distance. All good sportsmen will heartily concur 
in this. In fact, although the steadiest of us are apt, when game is 
scarce and wild, to take occasional shots at long ranges, yet most 
average shooters come to single out their birds by instinct, having 
learned that they kill far more in the end by invariably directing 
their fire on individuals. A good sportsman, therefore, as a matter of 
habit, always covers thé outside bird of the covey, letting the rest 
escape scot-free except for the chances of some stray pellet. But we 
are bound to add that “ Snapshot’s” humanity appears to be of a 
singularly inconsistent character. The birds that are technically 
game he treats with all honour and tenderness ; but he places the un- 
lucky seafow] and the divers altogether beyond the pale of humanity. 
In the chapter on random shooting he bestows well-merited praise 
on a keen young sportsman out partridge-shooting, who, eagerly 
standing with his piece at the present, let a covey fly away 
unharmed. When his uncle asked the reason of his abstaining, 
“he won the esteem of every sportsman present” by replying 
that he could not pick out a bird, and therefore preferred not 
to fire at all. Yet the same man who approvingly tells this 
anecdote relates this other little incident from his experiences. 
He had taken up his position in ambush—he protests, by 
the way, @ propos of driving, against the unsportsmanlike 
habit of shooting grousa from ambushes—under one of the 
wooden jetties at the entrance to Shoreham Harbour, in the 
hope of bringing down some of the passing ducks. A flight of five 
was seen sailing towards him. ‘“ Weil, they pass at something 
like a hundred yards from me. I cannot resist the temptation, and 
my ardour gets the better of my judgment. I know that it would 
be almost odds of a million to one that I could possibly hit one 
severely enough to get him, but shooters are proverbially sanguine. 
One single pellet may do the job, I think inwardly, as I aim six 
feet ahead und two feet above the leader and pull. To my utter 
astonishment the third bird is evidently much hurt at my proceed- 
ings.” But indeed the very essence of the wild-fowl shooting in 
which he delights consists in scattering death and injuries broadcast 
among the flights, while guns are always kept ready at hand for 
the purpose of putting “cripples ” out of their misery. 

“Snapshot” is very hard on the present fashion of hunting 
Newfoundlands or spurious Newfoundlands by retrievers; and 
our experience leads us most heartily to agree with him. He 
is all in favour of the clever little spaniels, who unfortu- 
nately are now more rarely to be met with than they used 


| to be, although we are glad to think that a reaction is setting 


in. The spaniels ordinarily have a far keener scent, and neces- 
sarily they must be quicker on their active little legs. More- 
over, they can make their way among the brambles in the tangled 
roots of a hedgerow after a winged runner, where the bulkier 
retriever isembarrassed or brought toa standstill. What “Snapshot” 
has to tell us of the talent of Continental dog-breakers will be 
a great surprise to most Englishmen. He points out that on the 
Continent it is the habit to make a friend of the dog, in place of 
treating him as an instrument to be taken to the field along with 
the gun and the cartridge-bag. The dogs are trained by patience 
and kindness, and when a breaker understands his business, which 
is not unfrequently the case, the result comes very near to per- 
fection. “Snapshot ” tells us, for instance, of a Belgian gentleman, 
a friend of his, who had a couple of brace of pointers who would 
work in concert all day without a single word being spoken except 
when they were ordered to “fetch.” The Baron carried his gun 
on his left arm, with a white pockethandkerchief in the right hand. 
The dogs kept their eyes on their master and hunted to the waving . 
of the handkerchief. But the class of tolerably trustworthy men 
who do this sort of scientific breaking is one that has hardly a 
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counterpart with us. The sportsmen of our lower orders may be 
divided roughly into keepers in the employment of a master, and 
poachers. We all know what the English poacher is—a disre- 
putable rascal who hovers about between the public-house and 
the prison. But in France and the Low Countries there are pro- 
fessional shooters whose genius may not lie in the way of regular 
labour, but who are often steady and frugal for all that, and who 
contrive to keep comfortable roofs over their heads. “ Snapshot” 
—— how it is possible for them: to exist without perpetually 
embroiling themselves with the constituted authorities, ‘In most 
parts of the Continent the land is so much cut up and divided 
amongst numerous owners that virtually the whole is thrown — 
to any one who chooses to take out a licence and shoot over it.” We 
have said that these free shots are steady men, but of course that 
is only a manner of speaking. For, though they may be sober and 
only too energetic in their calling, they are by no means proof 
against the temptation to trespass on any land that is strictly pre- 
served. But “Snapshot” gives us to understand that, if you have 
such a man for your neighbour, it must be your own fault if you 
do not make a friend of him, and even convert him into a valuable 
ally. You might often find much worse company in your rambles, 
and an occasional invitation to a rough day’s shooting will bind 
him staunchly over to your interests, And the French poacher is 
also a fellow of considerable native humour, although that does 
not always save him from the consequences of his transgressions. 
A friend. of “Snapshot’s” had prosecuted an offender who had 
been detected shooting hares by moonlight. The prisoner ex- 
plained that he had no notion he was doing wrong. The procueur 
rejoined that poaching by night aggravated the offence. “I had 
no idea that such was the case, M. le Président,” replied the 
poacher courteously. “Upon my honour, I thought that, as this 
gentleman was shooting all day, I could not possibly interfere 
with his sport if I went at night.” We are almost sorry to hear 
that his ingenious defence was rejected, and that the culprit was 
mulcted in fifty francs and had his gun confiscated into the bargain. 

Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing is a miscellany of sporting 
adventures written in a broadly humorous vein that often verges 
on burlesque. The different chapters are of unequal merit, but 
some are sufficiently amusing, and most will repay reading. The 
adventures of a lady in search of a horse depict the misadventures 
of a feminine household which, with the family butler, who is its 
chief counsellor, is scandalously victimized by horse-jobbers and 
horsy men. Thanks to the nerve and naturally sure seat of the 
invalid who is to be mounted, she meets with nothing worse than 
some narrow escapes; so we can afford to laugh at the perform- 
ances of the cob Brutus and that gentle and fascinating creature 
Black Bess, who on her way to the knacker’s-yard becomes the 
property of Miss Applegarde. The sporting adventures of Mr. Felix 
are something like an expanded prose commentary on the pictures 
that illustrated the experiences of Mr. Briggs, whom Leech 
immortalized for us in former days. But Mr. Felix is an almost 
incredible ignoramus, and when we hear of his investing in 
muzzle-loaders as well as breech-loaders when bound on his expe- 
dition to the moors, we ask whether the author may have sat for 
his hero, unless, indeed, years have elapsed since the paper was 
written. ‘Simpson’s Snipe” gives as good a notion as any- 
thing else of the style of the book. Simpson, who, accord- 
ing to himself, is one of the crack sportsmen of the day, 
has been invited to the country for a day's snipe-shooting. The 
host gave the rash invitation in a moment of conviviality, and is in 
a state of sad anxiety on the morning of his guest’s arrival. For 
there is not a snipe left on his bog, and he has brought the dis- 
tinguished visitor down upon a fool's errand. He and his faithful 
Irish keeper are at their wits’end. But the eccentric Mr. Simpson 
relieves and astonishes them. By way of appropriate costume for 
violent exertion, he has enveloped himself in a long Ulster, and 
he ir-ists upon shooting by himself and taking a line of his own. 
They hear him fire right and left, and right and left again. Each 
time, on rushing up to ask after his luck, they find he has brought 
down a couple of birds on ground where, to the best of their belief, 
there were none. Manlio much, they think highly of their 
visitor's shooting, until, in an unlucky moment, he gets stuck in the 
moss, and then the murder is out. In stripping him of his overcoat 
and turning out the pockets, they find that he had stuffed them 
with snipe by way of precaution. We may add that the numerous 
illustrations by “ Phiz,” Cooper, Goddard, &c., are of a decided] 
higher character than the letterpress; while some of them, whic 
are anonymous and ateesaliie ter the author himself, strike us as 
being by no means the least meritorious. There is great humour 
in the pair that depicts “ the shooting party in action.” 


THE HISTORY OF HARTING.* 


A hpras is hope of a place in literature for the “short and 
simple annals” of the humblest parish when it is seen how 
much a loving combination of capable handscan make of the 
history of a corner of West Sussex which the pleasant explorer 
of “ Green Paths and Field Lanes” has not commemorated, though 
he came as near it as Cowdray and Midhurst, and which Murray’s 
Handbook fails to name, though it notices Durford Abbey, an old 


* The History of Harting. By the Rev. H. D. Gordon, M.A., Rector 
and Vicar. With a Chapter on the Geology of the District by the late Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison ; and some notice of its Fauna and Flora by J. 
Weaver. London: printed by W. Davy & Son. 1877. 


religious foundation founded by one of its early worthies and con- 
ferring a title of barren honour on another. A careful monograph 
like that before us renders the amend to neglected pride which has 
suffered from the slights of topographers, gazetteers, encyclopeedists, 
and county historians ; and whilst it must rest with the author to 
prove the worthiness of his subject by his treatment of it, he has 
always before his mind’s eye the signal success of that charming 
example, Gilbert White's Selborne, which is in this case especially 
to the point, seeing that from 1752 to 1792 Gilbert White of 
Selborne was himself an East Harting squire. Harting isa corner 
parish of West Sussex, of 7,832 acres or nearly thirteen square 
miles, interesting through its flora and fauna, which, owing to 
sheltered position and variety of soil and climate, are very rich, and 
interesting too from its history in past time. “The soil,” writes 
its rector, the editor of the present volume, “was at all events 
rich ; the authors must throw themselves on the reader's indulgence 
for a verdict whether it was worth while to put in the spade.” 

As may be seen on the map, Harting lies a little to the south- 
east of Petersfield, and a station of the branch railway from that 
town to Midhurst, in connexion with the line from London to 
Portsmouth, bears the joint name of Rogate and Harting. Harting 

rhaps owes it to the circumstance of Sir Roderick Murchison 
loving found him a wife in the adjacent parish of Buriton 
that it has the advantage of an excellent record of its peculiar 
geological structure, the several formations of which are simply 
segments of the zones of rock which constitute the sides 
and centre of the great Wealden valley of Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent. “As each of these formations has a vo stony struc- 
ture, so the decomposition of each gives to the soil above it a 
distinctive agricultural character, in consequence of which the 
parish of Harting embraces a variety of soils very rarely to be 
found within the same compass” (p. 2). We must, however, 
refer the reader to Sir Roderick’s own account of the geological 
phenomena of a “ valley of elevation, or upheaval,” in the valley 
of Harting Combe, and of the various soils—the “ chalks, with 
flints,” that furnish the short sweet grass for the far-famed South 
Down sheep on the hills, and the decomposed argillaceous Malm 
rock which yields so stiff a soil, and constitutes the real wealth of 
the parish, namely, some of the finest wheat-land in the kingdom. 
It must suffice to say that the agriculture, the drainage, and the 
general well-being, as well as the flora, if not the fauna, of the 
district, are based on, or referable to, its geological structure. More 
generally interesting will be the history and annals of the 
parish. It may be described in general as a wedge driven from 
the north side upon the head of the South Downs; of this wedge 
Harting church is the point, and East and West Harting the two 
sides, the church standing on a knoll from which, looking south, 
the tourist sees the steep ascent to the famous Up Park, to the 
east the open Downs, to the north Harting Combe, and to the 
west the manor of West Harting and the now dismantled park of 
Ladyholt. Not to dwell on the derivation of Harting, which tigures 
as “ Hertinges” in Domesday, or on its grant by the Conqueror to 
Earl Roger, it is found in the sixth year of Henry I. and for four 
centuries longer to have been held from the Crown by the Norman 
family of Hussey. All the variations of this surname are referable 
to La Houssaie, “the Holly-Wood,” in the immediate vicinity of 
Rouen, and if there is some obscurity as to the Hussey claim of 
descent from the Conqueror, there is none as to Gautier Heusé’s 
comradeship in the conquest of England. It is stated in p. 28 
that the Husseys’ tenure of Harting extended from the days of the 
first King Henry to the last, and that, with scarcely an exception, 
every head of the family bore the royal Christian name. In the 
second Henry's reign, the first Henry Hussey founded Darford 
Abbey on the banks of the Rother, and hard by it a house of 
lepers, and a “‘ Culver” or “ Dovehouse,” found in connexion with 
slisioes houses in so many other instances. Jn his confirmation 
of his father’s gift, the second Henry Hussey refers by name to the 
church at Harting, so that there was a church there before 
1180 A.D., and more ancient than the present Early English 
church. Various extant documents are cited to prove the favour 
shown by King John and his son Henry III. to the Husseys and 
Harting, the church of which was enlarged to its present 
cruciform shape in the reign of the latter. Amongst its vicars 
in 1344 (18 Edward III.) was William de Edynton, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, who began the building of Wykeham’s 
stately cathedral. Mr. Gordon connects with his association 
with Harting the fact that Richard de Herton, or “ Harting,” 
was William of Wykeham’s first Head-master of Winchester. 
To return to the Husseys; the sixth of that name, Sir Henry, was 
with the flower of English chivalry at Agincourt, and was {itl 
selected to guard Rouen when, after six months’ siege, Henry V. 
had won it in 1418. Constance, his brother's daughter, the last 
hope of the race, whose second husband was Sir Roger Lewknor, 

resented the living of Harting in 1525 to the future Cardiual Pole. 

er only daughter married Anthony Windsor of West Harting, 
whose son ap to have sold Durford and West Harting to 
the family of the Fordes (circ. 1550). 

These Fordes, eight generations of whom represented a great 
stake in Harting from 1549 to 1746, were originally tempted 
thither from Devon by the demand for South Down and Ham 
shire sheep caused by the rise in the price of wool in the early 

of the sixteenth century. Traces of this survive in the name 
of Sheep Street in Peterstield, and the venerable name of “the 


Spain ” there, which recalls the old traffic in wool between Spain 
and Portsmouth. The first of the Fordes was a woolbroler; 
staple, as also no doubt 


and his son, alive to the value of this 
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to the rising importance of the iron forges of West Harting and 
Nyewood, and the copious fuel of the forests of the Lowlands and 


ing Combe, was justified, no doubt, in buying up the manors | third 


and property of the Windsors, Ryches, and Husseys for what Mr. 
Gordon calls “a pretty penny.” “ These extensive ironworks,” he 
writes, “ furnished large revenues to the Lord of the Manor in the 
days when the deep tenor bell of Durford Abbey boomed its 
curfew over the waters of West Harting pond, the long low 
meadows of Down Park, and the Black Forest of Nyewood, and 
sent home the swarm of tired sons of Vulcan to Rogate, Terwick, 
and Trotton; for these operatives appear to have settled near 
the course of the Rother.” Not till much later than this 
ee by the Fordes does their subsequent principal seat of 
ar’ 

urch in 1577 is witnessed by the Tudor Rose on the finials of 
timber in its chancel. About 1582 the marriages of the co- 
heiresses of Edward Forde divided the manors into West and 
East, the former carrying with it the advowson of the Rectory 
and the Royalty of Durford, and the tithes being divided between 
the two lords. It would take long to tell how the West Manor 
came by sale to the Carylls, while the Fordes (as Magdalen, 
Edward’s daughter, had married a remote cousin) retained the 
family name in the East. But the fact determined the fortunes and 
politics of the two families for a couple of centuries, and whilst 
the Fordes were during that period noted as Protestant and liberal, 
the Carylls of the West Manor were staunch to the Stuarts and 
the Pretenders, constant Roman Catholics and Tories. The Forde 
family would appear to have displayed the more talent, and to have 
made the greater stir in the outer world; while the Carylls are the 


thousand gallons of ale a month at Harting Place in their palm 
days, and allured Pope and Gay to the silvan delights of Ladyholt 
in the more difficult reign of the third squire Caryll. 

A brief account of the two most notable men of each family will 
serve to draw attention to what is really the cream of the volume— 
its biographical pages. Of the East Harting lords the most eminent 
and blameless was Sir Edward Ford (whose mother, by the way, 
was a Oaryll), who was born, bred, and buried in Harting. Sym- 
pathizing, as it would seem, with his mother’s family politics, he 
is foundin the Civil War garrisoning and holding Arundel for 
Lord Hopton and the King, and standing a siege of twenty-three 
days before he surrendered to Parliament, and was sent with the 

ison prisoner to London. This wasin January 1643-4; and it 
is manifest that in the same year there was more than one skirmish, 
at the least, in Harting, to say nothing of the sacking of Sir John 
Oaryll’s mansion, Harting Place. But Sir Edward’s fame was not 
asa soldier, but rather as an engineer, mechanist, and Baconian 
philosopher. His traditionary popular instincts and his marriage 
with the sister of Cromwell's lieutenant, Ireton, secured him more 
than toleration from Oliver, without exposing him to the charge of 
trimming inconsistency. His water-works for London in 1656, 
encouraged by Cromwell and the citizens, and his great water 
engine near Somerset House, proved alike his patriotism and his me- 
chanical genius. His grandson, Ford, Lord Grey, hears less spotless 
memory, with the credit of more brilliant talents. In his short 
life of forty-seven years he was notorious for an incestuous intrigue 
with Henrietta Berkeley, his sister-in-law, and for his complicity 
in the Rye House Plot in 1683, and in Monmouth’s Rebellion in 
1685. A slur on his courage survives in Fox’s statement that, in 
the engagement with King James’s Militia at Bridport, “Grey 
left his moe to conquer, and sought his own personal safety in 
flight” ; Macaulay is obliged to admit the same disparage- 
ment; nor are wesure that his defence of Bishop Ken’s altar from 
the insult of his rabble of rebel followers at Wells Cathedral 
can be das an adequate set-off. Instead of being be- 
headed, like Monmouth, he lived to pay a large ransom and to 
turn king’s evidence against his associates. Curiously, in 1685, 
the year after Sedgmoor, he was able to build Up Park, at Har- 
ting, from designs of Talmar, a puri of Inigo Jones. Under 
William ITI. he was made Lord Tankerville, and won the fame 
of an able s r ere he died in 1701. 

Mr. Gordon has done good service as regards the Carylls of 
West Harting and Ladyholt by clearing up the confusion of 
to and others, Lord Macaulay included, between the 

“ Secretary Caryll,” the second squire, who is constantly 
mistaken for the Caryll who suggested to Pope the Rape of the 
Lock, and his nephew, the third squire. We have our- 
selves noticed this mistake in Mr. Lower's Worthies of Sussex. 
The second John Caryll of Harting was son and heir of 
the eminent loyalist whose house was twice sacked by the 
troops of the Parliament, and his property impaired by a heavy 
fine to the Commonwealth. son, who at the close of 
Charles IL’s reign wrote a rhymed tragedy called The English 
Princesse, or, Richard the Third, which Pepys pronounced 
“ pretty good,” and also a passable comedy after Moliére, is better 
known as James II.’s sometime am or to Rome, and, after 
his return to England in 1685, his Queen Mary of Modena’s 

ivate secretary. With both these Royal he lived to 
ir lives’ end in the closest intimacy, and it was during their 
happier days that he projected and i the mansion 


at ay Saag which his nephew completed and furnished. 
When they went into exile he accompanied them, and the West 
Harting estates were exempted from contiscation at the ial 
request of King James, who while in exile created vt om 
Durford, Later on, when he was found plotting against Wil- 
liam IIL, his estate was confiscated and given to the fighting 


appear to have been built; and the restoration of Harting | 


| Lord Cutts. But it was found that Lord Cutts’s grant was only 
| available for the Secretary's life, and in May 1696 the nephew and 
squire compounded with him for the purehase of his 

life-interest for 6,000/. It was through “ Dick Steele’s ” acting as 

secretary to Lord Cutts that “the Squire” became introduced to 
| Pope, who never saw “ Mr. Secretary Caryll,” that worthy dying 
| in 1711, and the Rape of the Lock appearing in 1714. Pope’s sole 
connexion with him consisted in writing his epitaph. With the 
nephew and heir Pope had a constant intercourse and correspon- 
| dence during a tenure of no less than forty-seven years, which Caryll 
| for the most part spent at Ladyholt, engaged in planting his slopes, 
‘and improving the yield of venison from his park and of carp 
| from his ponds. Of his interest in literature we get an incidental 

roof in Gay’s congratulatory ode to Pope on the finishing of his 

fomer. The subscribers to that work from the Caryll clan are 
commemorated in the couplet :— 

I see the friendly Carylls come by dozens, 
Their wives, their uncles, daughters, sons, and cousins; 

and that the now old squire was a very fair scholar is proved by 
acharming letter, half in Latin and half in French, which he wrote 
to his grandson, at school in France. This boy’s father, who had 
married a daughter of Lord Seaforth, idolized by her father-in- 
law, died before the squire, in 1718, an event which led to his 
temporary absence from England. On his return, the staunch old 
man visited Atterbury in prison, cultivated his relations with Pope, 
kept his golden wedding in 1735, and died in the following year. 
Like most Kent and Sussex squires of the time, he was not squeamish 
about defrauding the revenue, and his correspondence with Pope 


|, wa p y | Shows that the poet had no objection to about “12 dozen of 
more memorable for a sumptuous hospitality which dispensed a | good French wine” at smuggler's price; though some thirty years 


Y | later this illicit trading led to a barbarous murder at Harehurst, 


in Ladyholt Park, after which the mansion became an “ Aylmer’s 
Field,” and was razed to the ground. Besides Pope, the names of 
Collins, Otway, and the less-known satirist Dr. James Bramston, 
are connected more or less with Harting. 

As Mr. Gordon’s coadjutors show, and as is proved by the fact 
that it was here Gilbert White accumulated his information as to 
the South Downs, few parishes offer so rich and varied a field 
for the naturalist. Amongst the fauna of Harting, Mr. Weaver 
gives some curious facts about the otter (or Lutra vulgaris), and 


| its fondness for anything white ; and establishes a true bill against 


the water-rat for the destruction of newly-hatched ducklings. He 
quotes from the Eastern counties a novelexperiment in rabbit-hunt- 
ing, and is 4 a keen observer of the fascinating stratagems of 
the squirrel. To a careful list of the occasional as well as regular 
feathered visitants of the district he adds some records of his own 
observations, in correction or confirmation of the statements of 
other naturalists. Whereas, for instanee, we are told in Murray's 
Handbook that the only raven’s nest in Sussex is at Parham Park, 
it is here shown that the “raven-hood of Up Park is a time- 
honoured institution,” and the writer gives his own experience of 
a rayen’s love song there on New Year’s morning, which might 
go far to excuse the bird of the fable for yielding to the flattery 
of the fox. We get arustic periphrasis for a “ woodeock” in a 
Sussex crow-keeper’s account of it as “a bird gone over yender 
with a girt long stick in his mouth.” In pisciculture, the great 
pond of Up Park, fished in 1868, yielded, in a take of nine hundred, 
one carp which weighed 24} lbs. It was thirty-four inches 
long, exclusive of the caudal fin, and beat the finest British 
specimen in Yarrell by 5 lbs. As to the flora of the district, it 
may be said that the chief growth of timber in Ladyholt Park is 
beech, an avenue of which, comparatively young, whose terminal 
branches at one end intersect each other at acute angles, and repre- 
sent at the other end the tracery of a Gothic window, is worth a 
visit. This tree, it need not be said, thrives best in a chalk soil, 
though not without its special peril from the squalls of the south- 
west, one of which swept down some three hundred stately beeches 
in a few minutes, under the eye of Sir Henry Featherstonhaugh, 
who recorded the fact. The clipped cross avenues of the Horn- 
bean in Up Park Gardens are also a sight to see; and there is a 
memorable group of limes, planted perhaps by the old squire, in 
Ladyholt Park. Abundant everywhere in autumn and winter on 
the chalk is that graceful climber the “traveller’s joy”; the 
common juniper is a common and elegant shrub on East i 
Down; and on the whitebeam tree (Pyrus Aria) and hawthorn, 
in the park, there is abundance of mistletoe. Mr. Gordon has 
certainly justified the pretensions of Harting to a history, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M LEMERRE is one of the most indefatigable of publishers ; 
AVE under the title Collection des classiques frangais he gives us 
excellent editions of the great masters of French literature, and at 
the same time he excites and satisfies the interest of scholars, pro- 
perly so-called, by the works which compose the Bibliotheque dun 
curieux. Pascal, Montaigne, and Moliére, are the food of multitudes 
of readers; Bonaventure Vespériers, Olivier de Magny, and Guil- 
laume Bouchet address themselves to a necessarily smaller ciacle of 
appreciative students. ‘The last instalment of this Bibliotheque 
is M. Tricotel’s edition of the famous Satyre Ménippée*, the chef- 
deuvre of Gallicanism, the manifesto of the patriots who three 
hundred years ago helped the cause of Henry IY. against the 


* La Satyre Ménippéc. Nouvelle édition, Par Ed. Tricotel. Wol. I. 
Paris: Lemerre. 
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combined powers of Spain and the League. In preparing this 
reprint, uM Tricotel has judiciously taken as his guide the 
tion of 1594, because it includes several passages which were 
not given in the previous ones ; he has also scrupulously corrected 
the text, which wasdisfigured by the grossest typographical blunders ; 
and we may say that the Satyre Ménippée now appears for the first 
time in a shape worthy of its importance as a monument of 
hlet literature. The volume before us, which is to be followed 
yy two others, contains the Satyre, together with Gilles Durant’s 
Asne ligueur. We are promised a curious collection of documents, 
both in prose and poetry, supplementing the principal work and 
by it; several of these pieces have never yet been pub- 
lished. The third volume is to contain notes, testimonia, biblio- 
graphical details, index, Xe. . 
Pie collection of French classics edited by M. Lemerre is elastic 
enough to include M. Victor Hugo’s worlis, the most recent volume 
being the Chansons des rues et des bois, which was originally pub- 
lished twelve years ago, when the author was still in exile, and 
which contains some of his most charming effusions.* The new 
translation of Shakspeare ¢ for which we are indebted to M. Victor 
Hugo’s son is proceeding satisfactorily, the seventh instalment 
giving us The Merchant of Venice, All's Well that Ends Well, 
and Much Ado about Nothing. It is matter for regret that the 
notes are so meagre, and that the French rendering of the 
—— dramatist is here and there open to criticism. 

e must also mention M. Hugo’s Année terriblet, and M. Th. 
de Banville’s Cariatides.§ The former of these volumes tells 
the story of the Franco-Prussian war with a vigour which often 
reminds us of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Tragiques. The latter, showing 
as it does a conscientious study of André Chénier, and a profound 
admiration of Greek art, is fay eee noticeable for the author's 
wonderful acquaintance with the resources of French rhythm. 

The little book recently published by M. Alfred Clerc from the 
pers of Dr, Perron, his uncle ||, was to haye appeared in a new 
Greetia about twelve years ago. It now comes forth 
tely, the projected Cyclopedia, like many other gigantic 
ahenin, having never been realized. The Eastern question and 
the future destinies of Islam give an exceptional interest to Dr. 
Perron’s monograph, because, as Clere remarks, with Ma- 
hometans religion is the guiding principle of politics, and the true 
follower of the Prophet must needs look upon Christians in the 
light of unbelievers who, having forfeited their share of heaven, 
deserve no mercy. The brief sketch of Islamism which Dr. Perron 
places before us is completed by details as to the various sects, 
and followed by an appendix including a biographical notice of 
Mahomet originally contributed to the Encyclopédie du XTXe siécle. 
M. Albert du Boys has made for himself a wide and deserved 
reputation as a writer on criminal law. After having discussed 
from the point of view of his special subject the nations of 
antiquity, he now turns to modern times, and this volume§) is of 
rticular interest to us, because it treats of England and of English 
institutions. M. du Boys begins with a remark on the erroneous 
idea which French — entertain of English law. Accustomed 
as they are to codified legislation, they imagine that chaos 
prevails everywhere else, and that especially during the medieval 
period the Statute-book of England was nothing but a mass of 
undigested and unintelligible confusion. These views rest, 
however, on an imperfect knowledge of history. Feudalism, on 
this side of the Channel, was not a gradual formation; it was 
introduced, as M. du Boys remarks, as a complete system. More- 
over, the early Plantagenet kings took little notice of the Old- 
English laws which, by a gradual series of transformations between 
the reigns of William the a and of Henry II., finally be- 
came merged in the common law. As for the provincial legisla- 
tion of the Romans, it has left no vestige whatever in England ; 
the government of the proconsuls, the presides, and the judices had 
taken less root here than in Gaul, and the successive invasions of 
the Saxons, the Angles, and the Danes by degrees obliterated 
every trace of Roman administration. Thus, according to M. du 
Boys, English institutions being the product of a smaller number of 
elements than was the case in France, they can be unravelled with 
far greater ease. The work before us is a history of English 
criminal law from the feudal times to the restoration of the 
Stuarts, and it will be found interesting, not only to jurists, but to 
the general reader; it ends with a long appendix on slavery, 
villenage, and pauperism. 
The Academy has rewarded with one of the prizes at its di 
M. Lenthéric’s volume on the Dead Cities of the Gulf of Lyons. 
His new work, which takes us to the same neighbourhood **, 
es equal success, and we know few recent books combining 
so much sound erudition with picturesque talent and brilliant 
writing. The philosopher who visits Provence and studies it 
cntdy cannot but be struck, says M. Lenthéric, by the deep 
traces left there by successive migrations from the East. Provence 


* CQuvres de Victor Hugo: Chansons des rues et des bois. Paris: 
Lemerre. 

+ Cuvres de Shakespeare, traduites. Par Francois-Victor Hugo. Vol. 
Vii. Paris: Lemerre. 

t L’année terrible. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Lemerre. 

§ Les Cariatides. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris: Lemerre. 

L’Islamisme, son institution, son influence et son avenir. Par le Dr. 

peeves. Paris: Leroux. 

{| Histoire du droit criminel des les modernes. Par M. Albert du 
Boys. Vol. If. Paris: Durand et Cie. 

* La Gréce et VOrient en Provence. Par Charles Lenthéric. Paris: 


is almost a French Asia; the Aryan colonists, in the first place, 
swept over the land, and absorbed the Ligurian populations which 
had settled along the coast; Phoenicians and Greeks came next, 
bringing new ideas, new institutions, new religious systems; and 
Christianity in its turn moulded this assemblage of ethnical 
elements. Arles and Marseilles have always been regarded as the two 
centres of Oriental civilization in France; but, whilst the former 
of these cities, shorn of its past splendour, is only a beautiful 
wreck, the latter, ever young, busting, and active, is absorbed by 
material interests, and cares very little for the greatness of times 
gone by. M. Lenthérie’s book may be said to be the history of 
Arelate and Massalia. The early history of these two places, the 

hysical configuration of the soil, the share which they have had in 
| a their social life, their art, and their religion—ail these 
are studied in detail, and illustrated by notes, maps, and plans. 

We have before us the third volume of the great work under- 
taken with so much spirit by M. Elisée Reclus.* The opening 
division treats of Switzerland, physically, if not politically, one 
of the most important countries in Europe; Austro-Hungary 
comes next, followed by Germany. M. Reclus considers that the 
German Empire has now reached its culminating point of great- 
ness, and that, for some considerable time at least, it will be able 
to counterbalance the growing power of Russia. Its financial 
resources are immense; no other military organization is to be 
compared with its own; and Mirabeau’s well-known bon mot is as 
true now as it ever was—La guerre est l'industrie nationale de la 

Two hundred and twenty maps, of which ten are printed 
in chromo-lithography, and seventy-eight woodcuts, illustrate this 
third instalment of the Géographie wniverselle. 

M. Emile Daireaux has certainly had opportunities for 
studying the history, manners, and laws of the South 
American Republics. Having resolved to settle as a barrister 
at Buenos Ayres, he was obliged to make himself acquainted 
with the history and present life of the people, and he thought 
that the information thus collected might be useful and in- 
teresting to readers in general; hence the work now before ust, 
which is to be completed in two volumes. The formation 
of the Argentine Republic is the subject of the first chapter. 
The following ones deal with natural history, geography, agricul- 
ture, &c., and the volume concludes with an account of the poli- 
tical relations of the Republic towards its Chilian and Patagonian 
neighbours. Details on social life, and on political, financial, and 
educational institutions, are reserved for a second volume. 

We have always thought that something ought to be done to 
popularize the medieval chronicles which form so conspicuous 
a part of the intellectual treasures of France. Few persons 
ean read in the original Gregorius Turonensis, Fredegarius, or 
Guillaume de Nangis; and amongst those whose knowledge of 
Latin would enable them to do so, few can command the leisure. 
It was therefore a happy thought of the Committee of the Société 
bibliographique to publish abridged translations of the old annalists. 
We have already had occasion to notice the biography of Louis IX. 
compiled from Guillaume de Nangis ; we have now to thank M. 
Babelon for a very good sketch of the latter Carolingian monarchs, 
the materials being chiefly supplied by the chronicle of the old 
motk Richer.{ The events related range from the siege of Paris 
by the Normans (885) to the death of Hugh Oapet (996), and 
the editor has taken care to complete the narrative with the 
help of extracts from Radulph Glaber, Abbo, Frodoard, and other 
contemporaries. A volume designed for general readers did not 
require many notes, and M. Babelon gives only what is strictly 
necessary. 

The elegant collection of French and foreign classics issued by 
the Société bibliographique now comprises a volume of choice poems 
from the Romancero.§ de Puymaigre, well known as an 
authority on Spanish literature, introduces his little volume by 
a useful bibliographical sketch of the various romanceros, de- 
scribing the character they have gradually assumed, classifyi 
their contents, and showing the importance of some of them 
as historical monuments. The extracts are arranged under 
the following heads:—1, romances bearing upon the history of 
Spain; 2, Carlovingian romances ; 3, romances relating to chivalry, 
and miscellaneous pieces. The first of these subdivisions is illus- 
trated by~ biographical sketches of Don Rodrigo, Bernardo Del 
Carpio, the seven sons of Lara and the Cid Campeador. A great 
number of notes add much to the value of cate astm which is 
one of the gems of the Classiques pour tous, 

If ever there was an institution surrounded by mystery, it was 
the seraglio at Coneeeeneas but the light of publicity has 
penne even there, and domestic manners and habits of 

urkish ladies are now made known to the world through the 
patience and enterprise of Major Visdimir Andrejevick, other- 
wise called Osman-Bey.|| The revelations which his book contains 
have forthe most part the value of novelty ; for previous travellers 
only saw what was meant for the public gaze, while he was ad- 
mitted, or rather found his way, behind the scenes. Weare afraid 
that the poetry of Oriental life will be ruthlessly swept away by 


* Nouvelle géographie universelle. Par Elisée Reclus. Vol. III. Paris and 
London : L. Hachette & Co. 
Buénos-A la. Pampa et.la Patagonie. Par Emile Daireaux. Paris 
London : Hachette fe Co. 
$ Les derniers Carolingiens, @aprés le moine Richer et @autres sources 
originales. Texte traduit par M. Babelon. Paris: Société bibliographique. 


Classiques pour tous: Petit Romancero, Traduit et annoté par M. de 
Paris : Société bibliographique. 
|| Les femmes en Turquie. Par Osman-Bey. Paris: Lévy. 
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this matter-of-fact writer; but it is better perhaps that the 
world should know things as they are. 

The title of M. Lepage’s new volume * does not give an ade- 
quate idea of its contents; the book might be better described as 
an account of the tribulations of a journalist, who, in helping to 
found a newspaper, has to face difficulties of every kind, and even 
to become acquainted with the inside of a prison. Fortunately, 
however, even in the worst days of the Second Empire, the portals 
of Sainte-Pélagie never bore the grim inscription “ Lasciate ogni 
speranza, voi che entrate,” and M. Lepage was destined to meet 
amongst the communards several personages who had served by 
his side in the ranks of journalism. His final opinion of these 

tlemen is not by any means a flattering one:—‘* What revolu- 
tionists call making the happiness of their native country is nothing 
else but satisfying their own appetites.” 

M. Paul Janet’s lectures on Saint-Simon ¢, delivered at the Paris 
School of Political Science, and subsequently published in the 
Revue des deux mondes, are now reprinted as part of M. Germer- 


Bailliére’s philosophical library, already rich in excellent works of | 


the same kind. Amongst French thinkers of the present century, 


Saint-Simon is no doubt one of the most remarkable; yet his | 


biography is comparatively little known, and the enthusiastic, 
proselytizing nature of Entantin has to a certain degree cast into 
the shade the more solid qualities of the master. Accordingly, M. 
Janet attempts to make us acquainted with the founder of French 
socialism, as well as with the school which he left behind him, 
reserving for the appendix a biographical sketch and a catalogue 
raisonné of his numerous publications, forming, together with those 
of Enfantin, a collection of more than two score volumes. M. 
Janet's lectures, written in an impartial tone, will be found 
valuable by readers who cannot afford the time to study Saint- 
Simon’s works. 

Colonel Gay { has evidently studied closely the habits and in- 
stincts of animals, and he holds, as it were, a brief against man on 
behalf of the brute creation, beginning with molluscs and ending 
with chimpanzees. It need hardly be said that he is an ardent 
follower of Mr. Darwin, though he gives fairly enough the argu- 
ments on the other side. 

M. Adolphe Joanne’s latest volume is a handbook for excur- 
sionists who wish to explore Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and the 
Sinaitic gee The real author of this exceilent work § is 
the late Dr. Isambert, a man who, as M. Joanne remarks, had da 
passion du mieux, and who, after having published in 1863 the 
first edition of his Itinéraire de [ Orient, was determined upon 
making it the best guide on the subject. The labour which it 
cost him produced congestion of the brain, and although he 
left his task nearly finished, it was reserved for his friend M. 
Adolphe Joanne to publish it. The reader must not confound 
this volume with the ordinary handbooks issued for the benefit of 
tourists. It is a work of historical and archeological research, 
and, while details about itineraries, hotels, steamers and other 
means of conveyance, Custom-house duties, and so forth, are plenti- 
fully supplied, the student will find also a very useful sketch of 
Egyptian chronology and mythology, hieroglyphics, and archi- 
tecture, based upon the works of MAL Maspéro, De Rougé, Lenor- 
mant, and Mariette-Bey. The civilization of the Arabs is treated 
with equal care, and their grammar, literature, and religion (in- 
cluding a short notice of the Koran) pass successively under review. 
The volume contains six maps, nineteen plans, and a number of 
woodcuts. 

The January number of the Gazette des beaux-arts opens the 
twentieth year of that useful periodical.|| Amongst the articles 
it contains we may mention the account of a visit paid in 1876 to 
the London National Gallery by M. Reiset, director of the French 
museums, and the journal of Bernini’s journey to France on the 
invitation of Louis XIV. in 1665. This document, which seems 
to be of considerable length—for the present article is the sixth, 
and not the last—has been discov by M. Ludovic Lalanne, 
who annotates and edits it with his usual skill. 

Two new volumes on astronomy, written for beginners, deserve 
a word of notice. M. Amédée Guillemin, who has already done 
much excellent work as a popular scientific educator, discourses 
about the stars]; M. Audoynaud treats of cosmography gene- 
> BE and gives his pupils elementary notions on the solar system, 
wi 


monographs on the principal planets and their satellites, | 


notices of the stars, comets, aérolites, &c. Both works are 
copiously illustrated. 

he two most important articles in the Bibliotheque universelle 
for January{t{ are the first and the fourth. M. Alphonse Rivier 
takes occasion from the Upsal tercentenary to give us an interest- 
ing account of the Swedish Universities, and of the state of science 


* Voyage aux pays révolutionnaires. Par Auguste Lepage. Paris: 
Baltenweck. 
+ Saint-Simon et le Saint-Simonisme. Par M. Paul Janet. Paris: 
-Bailliére. 
Observations sur les instincts de 'homme et Vintelligence des animauz. 
Par H. Gay, colonel de cavalerie. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 


Guides-Joanne : Orient ( Malte, Nubie, Abyssinie, Sinat). Par 
Isambert. & Co. 

||_ Gazette des beaur-arts. Janvier 1878. Paris: Bureaux de la Gazette, 
rue Favart. 


we Par Amédée Guillemin. Paris and London: L, Hachette 


** Entretiens familiers sur la cosmographie, Par M. Audoynaud. Paris : 
tt Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse. Janvier 1878. Lausanne : 


in the far North. The subject is still almost a new one for the 
majority of readers, and the particulars collected by M. Rivier 
will show that both France and England might profitably borrow 
a few hints from Sweden. The other paper we have referred 
to is M. Eugéne Rambert’s criticism of Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s 
masterpiece. Not exactly a new work, some readers may exclaim ; 
but, if any one wishes to see how the tritest of subjects can be 
made fresh and attractive, let him read M. Rambert’s notice of 
Paul and Virginia ; the parallel between Bernardin de St.-Pierre 
and Chateaubriand especially strikes us as excellent. 

Historical novels seem to have become fashionable again, espe- 
cially now that M. Alexandre Dumas is not amongst us to scare 
away all rivals. M. Faligan takes us to the days of Henry III, 
and finds in the meeting of the States-General at Blois, the barri- 
cades, and the tragic end of the Duke of Guise, material fur a romance 
full of incident *, which may be placed side by side with Mérimée’s 
Chronique de Charles IX. Mile. France goes much further back; the 
| hero of her tale is Regner Lodbrog, and the various incidents of 
the narrative are carried on by the Vikings, the Scalds, and the 
| grim descendants of Odin.t M. Daudet’s Le Nabab, which has 
gone through editions innumerable, belongs also to the category 
of historical novels; but, when the characters and events sketched 
are taken from recent experience, the work often drifts into the 
class of political satire. The Duke of Morny and his associates, 
the manners of the Second Empire, and the corruption of 
modern French society are vigorously painted, and curious readers 
have not much difficulty in discovering the real dramatis 
persone concealed under the fictitious names adopted by the 
author.{ 

The Eastern question tells even upon imaginative literature. 
Prince Lubomirski’s Comtesse Damalanty §, the first part of which 
alone has been published, takes us into the midst of Russian 
society. Henry Gréville (or rather Mme. Durand) discourses 
likewise about the subjects of the Czar.|| Few living novelists 
in France can boast of the success which this lady has obtained ; 
she is, however, somewhat too prolific, and her latest production, 
like several of those immediately preceding it, shows signs of 
weakness. 

M. Pelletan’s Elisée looks very much like an autobiography 4; it 
is the story of a free-thinker who treats history in the offhand 
way characteristic of the school of M. Michelet, and who deals 
with religion as a man to whom it is a thing utterly unknown. 


* Une niéce du Balafré. Par E. Faligan. Paris: Didier. 
+ Fleur des glaces. Par Isabelle France. Paris: Didier. 
t Le Nabab. Par A. Daudet. Paris: Charpentier. 
La comtesse Damalanty. 1*¢ partie: le Cancer, par le Prince Joseph 
Lubomirski. Paris: Didier. 
|| Les épreuves de Ratssa. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


 Ellisée, voyage d’un homme & la recherche de lui-méme. Par E, Pelletan. 
Paris: Germer-Balliére. 
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acancies for English PUPILS in his Establishment. Terms, 70 guineas per Annum, 

Abaterents in the case of or of id y Test 
essor FEES'S great success in preparing my Examinations. - 
ticulars apply to Professor FRES, as above. 


As GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Wrangler, and dis- 
who, having held his last Wastent> for 4 oan has since been 
Tuition. Visits and PUPILS.—Address, 17 Lingfield Road, 
8.W., or 8 Craig's Court, Churing Cross, S. W: 
me EXAMINATIONS.—T. H. WATKINS, 90 Kensington 


Park Road, W., passed at the late Line Examination Messrs. W' eymiss (loth), Weallens, 
a 4th obtained 3,000 marks ; for Woolwich, Mr. Kemball (isth) ; and two Otficers 


ME., JOHN E. F. MAY, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 


CTURES on History, — Economy. &c., and prepares PUPILS ially for 
Cambri Local Exami yowater 


the Oxford and nations, sc.—Address, 29 Bark Place, Bayswater ; or 

Hawthorns, Hanwell, W. 

H ANOVER.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 
M.A., LL.M. Com. a few PUPILS for whom | individual instruction 

yesaive’. ’ Preparation for Military and other 5 Bohmer Strasse, 


T° MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will have 
afew VACANCIES after Christmas. Terms on application, and references._The Manor 
House, Newton tN “alton, Hants. 


BA. of Carus COLLEGE, Cambridge, in his Twenty-fifth 


is reading for Holy Cul we ld like to act TUTOR to One 
DOYS YOUNG MEN Apply to BL, care of Mr. isywood, Bookseller, Cambridge: 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 

BE EDSTEADE, and FURNITURE. — WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing I to His Royal Highness the Prince ot 
Wales, invites inspection of his show ng 


ae. , BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s, 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is emmepnenan when the 
prices are the lowest, to use only such materia! as will wear satisfactorily. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of beer = sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 
of 850 f his unrivalled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans 
Thirt large Show-roome 39 Oxf ford Street, W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 
erry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, Lon- 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash bole no ExtraCharge — time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 

d priced C with Term free.— 248, 249,and 20Tottenham Court Road, 
on 19, 20, and 31 21 Cross Street, V w.c. Establishea 1862. 


No crevices, —MORTLOCK’S BLUE and WHITE DINNER 
of the best quality, and the taste which characterizes the whole of 

iow be obtained “from le Addresses, 202, 203, 204 Oxford Street ; 


SLERS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
DUPLEX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
erosine and other Oils of the finest quality. 
TABLE of KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
tal Glass, English and Foreign. 
MINTON’S AND W WORCESTER PORCELAIN AND STONE CHINA, 

BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 
LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window orother Opening. 
ARK & CO., Sole Patentees. Rathbone Place, W.; Paris. Manchester, 


Prospectuses free. —CLA 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


the “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


WILSON, F.R.S., used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


fumers everywhere 


W EIGH YOUR CANDLES.—Many foreign Light-weights 
are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 
PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the transparency of the finest Spermaceti. 
Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e—_ 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OORPORATION. 

(Established by Royal Charter, A. D. 1720.) 

FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 

CHIEF Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Brasci—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed £3.900,000. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 


ROYAL 


Bove William Knowles, Esq. 
Cate 

Mark Currie Close, Ea. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson. Esq. 
Alexander Druce, 


Willian Robert 
Josceline Win, Percy. 
Sir John Kose, Bart. 
Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Eric Carrington Esq. 
I eath, Esq Octavius Wigram, Es 
Montagu Clengh wv iikinson, Esq. 

Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

{Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits, 

Loans are granted on security of Life interests in omnes with Policies of Assurance. 

A large participation in Profits, with the d Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Noyal Charter, fromm the liabilities of 

AL. real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an pao whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.: and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INV ESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMI’ TH, Ge General Manager. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


| J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2% PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Total Funds invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions ..... Crecccccccsccccccsoscccose £2,200,000 
Pm Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
per annun. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY, 


pHa Nix iss OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etfected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, ¢ 
3. BRUOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1436. 
Orrice In LONDON...........- 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
lated Funds (I Der 31, 1876) £2,092,000. 
Insurances eflected i in all parts of the World. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Policy of 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. The Oldest and 
Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
64 CORNHILL, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| AGRA BANK, Limited.—FEstablished in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNcueEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Dee. jie Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Fead Office on the Terms putomery with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
posits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Pia, free of 
extra oases 8 oe Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 


Sales an hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, aud the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


W ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 


up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
Y’S GARACOAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and val uablearticle.""—Standard. 
The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” — ood. Water Air ,Edited by Dr. 
TentH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—OCOMFORTING. 
JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


URES of long-standing Coughs, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAF ‘ERS. —From Mr. Brows, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham : * The 

Wafers have effected many cures of long-standing Cough: hs and other disorders of the Chest.” 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1d per Box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, revised Edition, containing all the leading Books 
of of general interest, of the past and present seasons, postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, is now ready. This Catalogue contains Burnaby's Ride to Khiva, 
Wallace's Kussia, Baker's Turkey, 's Egypt, De Cosson’s Cradle of the Blue Nile, 
Life of Sister Natalie, Blue Roses. Cherry Ripe, Won! and an unusually large Selection of 
other Popular Works in History,Geography. Religion, Phi losophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Hizher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Sleds. and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY also pachesingd, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCE TER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the an 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any a according to the supply rennineds All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German. immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
wie iists of New Publications, gratis and post f 

> A Cieurance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had on io 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'’s, HODGSON’ S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent crest, near the’ Polytechnic. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, fur which 6d.each will be given.viz. 
10, 74,75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, 648, 651, 652, 658, and 767 (clean copics)—at the Office, B South- 
ampton Street, Strand; w.c 


NEW WORK ON BRAZIL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 


PIONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: Three Years 


of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Parani. By Tuomas P. Bice 
WITHER, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1478, with allthe New Knights, 
pe PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1878 (Thirty-eighth year). containing all the New Rene. Baronets, Knights, "Sakans, 
Privy Councillors, xc., correctéd throughout on the highest authority. 
WHiITTAKrR & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


This day, 6d. 
VACHER'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION, 


29 Parliament Street, W estminster, § Ss. Ww. 


SECOND | ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 8s. 
INNS of COURT CALENDAR.  (Dedieated by 
Permission to the Lord High Chancellor of Great Byitain.) By CHARLES Saw 
Under Treasurer of the Middle Temple. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 Fleet Street. Law Publishese to the 
Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 


of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


THE SPECIALITE SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE.—This inno- 


Wine is far superior and totally different to all other 
Sumer "The Mevical Examiner writes : Precisely the wine is wanted for 
invalids and the public,” It is the same price as the celebrated * * Specialite ” “ Free 

acidity and heat.”—British Medical Journal, 30s. per Dozen, upon the Cask payment 
arriage paid. 


FELTOE & SONS, Sole Proprietors and Importers, Albemarle Street, W. ; 80 Bishopsga’ 
Street ; and 8 Union Court, E. ene ounded 63 years, 4 - 
LL 


KINAHA N’S WHISK Y. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: “The 
Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 20 Great 
Titchfield Street. W. 


“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine Old Irish Whisk y be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to holesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 

"THE CORK DISTILLERIES OOMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
OuR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is strongly ded as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimul Price, deli d free in London, 40s, an Seem 
or 


quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
E A & P R R iw 8’ 


LA EL 

Bottle of without whic none is Sold 
e ¢ Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 


NE SHILLING HAN DBOOKS on the FINE . ARTS. 
HALF-HUUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE, 
THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-OOLOURS. 
THE ART O¥ MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OTL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN BIGURE. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHHEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES, 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 
London: Wixsor & Newroy. 28 Rathbone Place. 

Artiste’ Colourmen. 


And all Booksellers and 
162 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. | 
Revised Editions now on sale :— 
he PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 
the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools named in H.M. 
Commission. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


The following a B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Professor of Greek 
n the Univ. of Cambridge :— 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN. Easy Com- 
panion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. Parr I. 
Accidence and Simple Construction, 2s.6d. Part II. Syntax, 3s. 6d. Key 
to Parts I. and II. 5s. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual of the Rules of 
Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; a Supplement to the Public 
School Latin Primer. 1s. | 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, Higher Exercises in Latin | 
Prose Composition ; exemplifying principally the Latin Compound Sentence, 
oo Syntax generally, for viva-voce as well as written use. 4s. 6d. 
* 


PAL/ESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book, adapted 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 5s. 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, all that is necessary to 
lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. | 3s. 6d. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


EXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Mechanical and Physical, adapted 

for the Use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools.— 

Twenty-one TEXT- Books may now be had in this Series, each Work fully illustrated 
with Woodcuts, Diagrams, &c. 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 8s. 6d. 

ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 64. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 

JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 

MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. 

MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 64. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPBY, 3s, 6d. 

SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 64. 

THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. ard 

TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 3s. 64. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 

WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Latest Revised Editions, now on sale, of 


LASSICAL GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS by 
HENRY MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford :— 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 6d. | 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 5s. 6d.—Kery, 2s. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s. 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior Classes, 4s. 6d. 
RULES of LATIN SYNTAX, 2s. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE, 1s. 
GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s. 6d.—Kery, 2s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 7s. 6d.—Ker, 5s. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s.—Key, 2s. 6d. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. and Kry, price 5s. 6d. 
LES08s in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Continuous Latin. Prose. ce Rev. W. W. BRADLEY, 


| M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. New 


| English and Latin. 


tion, with copious Indices, 


*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
manner the right use of the subjunctive mood, are the main objects of this work. 

** We think highly both of the plan and its execution.” —Atheneum 

* A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 


| speak too highly.”—Znglish Churchman, 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 3s. 6d. and Key, 5s. 


ATIN PROSE EXERCISES, consisting of English Sen- 
pet translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated into the 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


EUCLID MODERNISED. 
Latest Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By RicHarD P. Wricut, Teacher of Mathematics in University 
Colleze School, London. With a Preface by T. ARcHER Hirst, F.R.S. Third 
Edition, revised; in which the subject of the Equivalence of Figures is treated, as 


in Euclid, without the aid of Proportion. 


* Of the order and ae pursued throughout this treatise we cannot speak in too 


high praise, for good 


ific worth ; and we trust the book will meet with 


the success it so merits.” —U; ndergraduates’ Journal, 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


Now ready, Vol. Il. imperial 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS ; 


a Catalogue of the 


Writings, both MS. and printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to the 


County of Cornwall. 


With Biographical Memoranda and copious Literary Lefer- 


ences. By G. C. BoasE and W. P. Courtney. Vol. Il. P—Z. 
*,* Vol. I. A—O. may still be had, price 21s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF EDMUND ARMSTRONG. 


IFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. 


ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by his Brother, GEorGE Francis ARMSTRONG, M.A. Professor of 
History and English Literature in the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of 
“The Tragedy of Israel,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with Autotype Portrait anda Vignette. 


Price 7s. 6d. 

“Even the many who can never have heard 
his name will follow with pleasure the story 
of his brief career—the coleee days, the heli- 
day rambles on Irish hills, by Jersey bays, or 
along the dusty roads of Northern France— 

e literary efforts whose early Sia won 
notice from men of European fam 


He was a true poet....Mr. George 


| Armstrong's memoir of this 
| is full of deep interest for all w 
| follow the mental throes of a nature at an 


highly intellectual and exceedingly emotional 
—its struggles towar ds deve omen, ts 
yearnings and efforts in search of trut 
Scotsman. 
“The results and the record of a career full 
of brilliant promise, but all too prematurely 
ose touches of poetic insight 
abound.” 


“We should class Mr. Armstrong among 
the Chattertons, Keatses, and 

ary 

“ We have in these three handosmse volumes 
the touching memorials of a life which, 
though brief in its duration, was full of noble 
literary achievement...... The longest of the 

ms * The Prisoner of Mount Suint Michael,’ 
$80 engrossing in the interest it excites that 
the reader will — feel it =. to lay 
it down until he has — it to the 
‘dinburgh C ant. 

“(He] has found a loving and able cditor 
in his brother. Thevolumes are well worth 

ing.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“We venture to predict that no one who 
gives (the Life] the serious thought which it 
deserves as a psychological study, will wish 
for the omission Of a single line.” 

Jniversity Magazine. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by GrorGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. 


A New Edition, comprising 


Stories of Wicklow and other Poems hitherto unpublished. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and Vignette. Price 5s. 


“ His young star will continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 


try.” —SAINTE-BEUVE. 


“* Marked by an originality which is wonderful in one so young.” 


SSAYS 


Westminster Review. 


and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Edited by GeorGe Francis ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
** Will be read by most lovers of literature with great interest ahd much profit.” 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


Undergraduates’ Journal. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
PAPERS on the LABOUR QUESTION. By Tuomas 
Brassey, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


COUNTY FRANCHISE DIFFICULTY: 


Tow 


Removable. By FREDERIC HILL. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
JNGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and Analytical. By 
JosEepH GosTwWIck, Author of English Poets” and “German Poets’’; the 
Handbooks ** German Literature” and “‘ American Literature,” &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


CELIA’S ARBOUR: 


a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 


Y 
B By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. 
London: SAMPSON Low & Ce, 


PARRY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
New Edition (the Fourth), in 12mo. price 3s. 68. 
NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 


as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer, By Epwarp Sr. JouHn 
Panny, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, with INDEX. | 


“Among the various companions to the exemuniifiestion of all the forms occurring i 


Public School Primer this Attie Greek. The declensions and 
occupy @ high In tions are a after the vot the 
general adaptation sthool purposes tr best German ani lish Gramm 

passes that work, while it comprises a Atinétiin. 


London, & Go, 
YONGE’S GREEK LEXICONS AND LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to. price 21s. 


ASX ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, Coataiaing oll all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By Cuannes Yoren, M.A. 


y ONGE’S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


“ONGE'S LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used 
ma Poets of good authority. Post 8vo. 93. or with Appendix of 


Y ONGES DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


QORPHEUS and EURYDICE; ENDYMION ; 


and other 


Poems. By HugH DONALD BARCLAY. With Illustrations by lay. 


etme pretty lightly poems, few lyrics and cleve: 


mirable illustrations."’"—Ezam 


r translations, with four 


London : & Boeus, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


SHORN RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 


“ This little volume contains much cleverness and some pootey 


British Quarterly Review, October 1867. 


“Tis best characteristics are buoyancy and July 13, 1567. 


Sorts of publication preservation.” 


“Well 
“pie volume is a literary curio: 


chester Guardian, February 26, 1868. 


Public Opinion. 1867. 
. 1867. 


“ Like the works of Father Prout.’ Sunday Times, May 5 
ADAMS & ee 59 Fleet Street. 


Just published, Thirteenth 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS. I EXHAUSTION, and the 
a pmatons induced by it. By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION. WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS 


and 


By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the “ Medical 


“* Detector’ has done hi 


is work well. We advise t cngiineeienn Gee these ‘ 


Sone. and see how the oo tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


lated.” —Pudblic Opinion. 
London 


: BarLurkee & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR FEBRUARY : 

ON THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By Profe:sor Max MULLER. 

THE STABILITY OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By Sipney James OWEN, 
Reader in Indian Law and History, Oxford. 

FOREST AND FIELD MYTHS. By W.R.S. Ratston. 

FRANCE BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. I.—State of 
the Provinces. By M. TAINE. 

THE NEW STAR WHICH FADED INTO STAR-MIST. By Ricuanp A. 
Procror, B.A. 

= IS IN STORE FOR EUROPE. By Lovts Kosscrn, ex-Governor of 


Hungary. 
THE THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF CHURCH AND STATE, By 
the Rev. Canon CURTEIS. 
MADONNA DUNYA. By Prerrrer. 
ENGLAND’S ABANDONMENT OF THE PROTECTORATE OF TURKEY. By 
GOLDWILy SMITH. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT— 
In Russia. By T. 8., St. Petersburg. 
In France. By GABRIEL Monon. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS— 
On Patriotism. 
On Toilet Artifices. 
On Government Officials and Literature. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—A Series of Criticisms on New Books by— 
Principal SHAIRP. Rev. Dr. LiTrLEDALE. 
GoLpDWIN SMITH. Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
MATTHEW BROWNE, Professor Mayor, 
Rev. Joun Hunt. And others. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Monthly, price 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXX. (for FEBRUARY). 


CONTENTS: 
1, THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION. By Gotpwin Smita. 
2. SEBASTIAN, By Cooper. Chapters 1—4, 
3. A MONTH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THE BALKANS. By 
G. J. PLayrain. 
4. DR. WILLIAM STOKES OF DUBLIN: a Personal Sketch. By the Rev. 
J.P. MAHAFFY. 


5. THE REFORM PERIOD IN RUSSIA. No. II. By H. Suruentanp 
EpWARps. 


6. BEFORE THE SNOW. By A. Laxc. 
7. ON NAVAL EDUCATION. By A Nava Nopopy. 


8. MILITARY STAFF SYSTEMS ABROAD AND IN ENGLAND. By A 
OFFICER. 


9. IN PALL MALL. 
«0, CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


The FEBRUARY or VALENTINE Number of 


LONDON SOCIETY 


Is now ready, price One Shilling, containing 


THREE VALENTINE STORIES: 
VALENTINE’S VIGIL: a Story of the Day and Night. By W. W. Fexs. 
IN THE ORANGERY: a S of St. Valentine’s-Eve. 
A REGIMENTAL VALENTINE; or, How Patrick O'Shaughnessy was helped into 


Continuations of the Three Serials. 
SIDA. By BertTHa THOMAS, Author of ie.” Chapter 4. Sense, 
bility ? Chapter 5. Cressida’s Choice ~ 
THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF FIELD te 3. 
Cricket obtained a Light. Chapter 4. A Chat. With 4 [lustrati 


BY PEN AND PENCIL. Chapter 2. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 


Also, 
ON ST. VALENTINE’S-DAY. With an Illustration by Miss Paterson. 
DRESSING FOR THE PARTY. With an Illustration by D. H. Friston. 
WINTER POT-PLANTS. 
PICCADILLY PAPERS. Serjeants’ Inn and Serjeants—Hydraulic Machinery—Artificial 
Madder-colours. 
ACROSTIC RULES, AND ANSWERS TO No. II. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
is ntl 
Vol. XXXII. now ready. gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C 


Price 1s. 6d.; Annual Subscription (including postage), 20s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 


CosTENTS Fon FEBRUARY: 
MAP SHOWING OF IN. 
HE INDIAN ARCHIPE 
BERT CUST 
MEMOIRS OF HANS HENDRICK THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER. 
A VISIT TO MYSORE IN THE FAMINE YEAR (A. M.C.) 
THE INLAND TRIBE OF GREAT NICOBAR (FR. A. De RogpstTorFr). 
NOTES— PROCEEDINGS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 
NEW BARRACKS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. —See THE 


BUILDER of this Week for Views, Plan, and Particulars ; B 
Blots in Bristol, with Plan—Our Roads—On the Top of Two Ti 


Cases—Open Soil-Pipes—Restoration an rvatism— 
by post, 4 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. XCVIII. FEBRUARY, 


CONTENTS :— 


The Policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, 
Origen and Celsus. 

Professor Buchanan of Glasgow. 

The Capture and Shooting of Wild-Fowl. 

Count Cavour. 

May’s ** Democracy in Europe.” 

Educational Missions in India. 

The Hospital of S. Maria della Scala at Siena. 

A Visit to Dr. Schliemann’s Troy. 

The Past and Future of the High Church Party. 
The Kaffir War. 

Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 


London, Longmans & Co, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For FEBRUARY (1878) 


CONTAINS: 


THE 


| THE PEACE TO COME. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstoye, M.P. 


TUE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. By Col. GEorGE CHESNEY. 

A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RITUALISM. By the Abbé MARTIN. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: a Reply. By Dr. H. CHARLTON BASTIAN. 

THE DANGERS AND WARNINGS OF THE INFLEXIBLE. By Sir SPENCER 

BINSON 

MRS. SIDDONS AS LADY MACBETH (FROM CONTEMPORARY NOTES BY 
GEORGE JOSEPH BELL). By Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. 

HOW THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. By Dr. H. Saypwita, C.B. (of Kars). 

BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. Concluded. By Jonn Hows, M.P. 


THE PROPOSED INTERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC HANDICRAFT. By 
FREDERIC SEERONM. 


RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor HENnY MORLEY. 


GERMANY * wae HOLLAND. By Mons. pz Beaurort (Member of the Dutch States- 
ene: 


C.KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS: 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR. By EmiLe pe LAVELEYE. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. By Professor HUXLEY. 

KAFIR LAND. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

LORD MELBOURNE. By Lord Hovugutox. 

THE CHRISTIAN “CONDITIONS.” By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. II. By HERBERT SPENCER, 

FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI. By J. A. SyMonDs, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1878. 
No. DCCXLVIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


MINE IS THINE. Part VIIT. 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDOES.—THE 2VFLEXIBLE AND MR. REED, 

ABOVE THE CLOUDS: A REVERIE ON THE BEL ALP. 

A RIDE FOR LIFE. 

A VISIT TO SOPHIA AND THE HEIGHTS OF KAMARLEH—CHRISTMAS, 1877. 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

A PATRIOT QUEEN. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE MARTIN. 

THE STORM IN THE EAST. No. IX. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY contains 


the First Part of a New Story, entitled * Within the Precincts,” by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. Lllustrated by Frank Dicksee. 


London: Situ, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, No. CCXVIII. Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. Witb 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration, Chapter 1. St. Michael's. 
Chapter 2. The Chevaliers’ Lodges. Chapter 3. The Abbey Preciacts. 

TIBET. 

A RING OF WORLDS. 

COLLEY CIBBER. 

OVER THE BALKANS WITII GENERAL GOURKO. 

PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 

MY WIFE. 


“FOR agg With an Illustration. Chapter 19. Sissy Consults her 
le. apter 
and my mistress, side by side 
hall be together, breathe and ride.”"—R. 
Chapter 21. 


London : SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


6d. 3 Post free, 7}4. 
PAMILY HERALD for FEBRUARY. Part CCCCXVII. 


PURE LITERATURE. 
The Jilustrated London News, in refe to pure li 
Herald,’ that joy to tens of th of i t English h 
LEADING ARTICLES AND ESSAYS. 


The British Quarterly Review says :—* well-considered leading article or essay 
every week upon some subject of an 


e, speaks of “* The Family 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
The dow Revine Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

life. & dents cannot be fictitious, a romance and a life history being 
6d. ; post free, 

FAMILY HERALD for FEBRUARY. Part COCCXVII. 
WILLIAM STEVENS, 421 Strand, London. And all Newsvendors and Railway Stations, 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS of| 
CATULLUS. By H. A J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Editor of ‘Lucretius. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


T. MACCI PLAUTI MENAECHMEL 


With Notes Critical and Exegetical, and an Introduction by W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D., Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


Revised ' a Essay by the 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER; with Poems formerly printed with his or attributed to him. 
Edited, with Memoir, by RoBERT BELL, and a Portrait. 4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


4 vols. each 3s. 6d. 


? j 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 
the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-1848. 

This book, originally published in an inconvenient size, and as part of a 
complete “ History of England,” has been out of print for some years. It | 
contains a vast store of information, attainable elsewhere only with much 
labour and research, on all the great social and political questions of the 
important and interesting period of which it treats—a period separated by | 
so short an interval from our own time, that to every educated person who | 
takes an intelligent interest in the questions of the present day, a thorough 
knowledge of its history is indispensable. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUR MESSENGERS,” 
“MERCER’S GARDENS,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 2!s. 


ESTELLE. By Emity Marion Harris. 


“It will be seen that we rate novel 
“4 Sa ——— story of Jewish life........ The book is cleverly written, and may 
be reco: pleasant for persons of any creed.” —Court Circular. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 


HISTORY. THEOLOGY. NATUR - HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. ANTIQUITIES. TRY. 
TOPOGRAPHY, SCIENCE. 

ARCH ZOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY. FICTION 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 


FRENCH, PORTUGUESE. ANGLO-SAXON, 
GERMAN. SWEDISH. LATIN, 
ITALIAN, DANISH, and 

SPANISH. ICELANDIC. GREEK, 


3s. 6d. or 5s, per volume (with i. Ma Complete Set in 
18 volumes, price £138 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREFT, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE, 


- 


Next week, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Will be published shortly 2 vols. vo. with Table of it 
and Copious Index. 


THE 
EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 
Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. eloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 
Being the FIRST VOLUME of an entirely NEW EDITION of 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ NOVELS, 


Printed from new type, with Full-page Illustrations, 
to be issued in Monthly Vo.umes. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar'?""—JOHS BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, CCVIL., for FEBRUARY 1878. 
CONTENTS : 


1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. BookII. Chapters 2-5, 

3. OUR OLD ACTORS—CHARLES MACKLIN, 

3. PROUD PEARL'S CAPRICE. e 

4, FOUND. 

5. HELD UP BY THE TAIL. 

6. THE PAGES OF THE PAST. 

7. DANGERS OF ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING. 

8 THE STROLLER. 

9. FERNAN CABALLERO. 

10. A HAIL-STORM IN VENICE, 

ll. JET ; Her Face or her Fortune. By Mrs. EDWARDES, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” 
“ A Blue-Stocking,” &c. Chapters 1—4. 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be ebtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


DR. DORAN’S 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


of PIUS the NINTH. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. 


LIFE 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 


MR. HUGH ROSE’S 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 2 vols. 


price 24s. 
The WORLD. 


Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrative of his experiences and a true 
reflection of his impressions, Very agreeable indeed the result is. 


MR. FRED. BOYLE’S 


NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED COR- 
RESPONDENT. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


No correspondent enlivens his pages with so many pleasant anecdotes, or enriches 
them with more shrewd and suggestive observations. 


THE HISTORY of the INDIAN NAVY. 
From Original Sources and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By y ang ng 
CHARLES RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8 
— The WORLD. 


No more stirring tale of noble and daring deeds is to be found than in Mr. Low's 
graphic pages. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. Lewis Wixc- 


FIELD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MORNING POST. 


patting to come back suddenly from 


the days of Queen Ann on closing “Lady Griael” one is almost tem to 
TRUTH. 


“Lady Grizel” is the best pidce de résistance that has been placed before the novel- 
reading public for many a day. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. B 


“ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 


the Author of 


crown 8vo. 


IN LOVE and WAR. By Cuartes Giszoy, 


Author of “ In Honour Bound,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Also, immediately. 


MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS. By 


the Author of “ The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY 10 HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY 


the Rev. A. G. L’EstraNnGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ This work contains a large and varied amount of information. =A ” impossible to give 
any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.” —John Bull. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. From the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, of Dullingham 
House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by JouN CorDY JEAFFRESON, 2 vols, 21s. 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Fdited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
Yonee, Author of “ The Heir ef Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ This book abounds in interesting historical recollections.”— Pall Mall. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1878. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. Corrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
bound, gilt edges, 6d. 


jis work is the most perfect an elaborate vested of 
dl Ge it stands at this day.” —Zimes. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Herworrn Dixoy. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Auitce Kixe, Author 


of “‘ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne 
BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story.""—Sunday Times. 


UNDER THE WILL. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes are decidedly attractive.” —Post. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquon, 
Author of “ Patty,” 8 vols, 
“ An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


THE VILLAGE COMEDY. By Morrmer 


and Frances Cotmins. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident. The authors write pleasantly and freshly.”—Patl Mall Gaz. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy, Author 


of “ Lizzie,” &e. 3 vols. [Next week. 


CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
Vols. I. and II., ROMOLA, are now published. 
“ A delightful eae of George Eliot's Works........ In size, type, and paper, everything 
that could be wished.” —A thenceum. 
* An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's writings.’ "—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


At all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MARMORNE. 


The Story is Told by ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
The Youngest of Three Brothers. 


The ATHEN ZUM, January 2%. 
It is not, however, merely on account of outward characteristics that ha 1 
“ Marmorne” Tris one of the most powerful novels of the narrative, 
‘as opposed to the analytical, class that has appeared for a long time. 


The WORLD, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Who have recently published : 


of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By | 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


MACLEOD OF DARE, 


THE NEW STORY, 
By the Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 


Is now appearing in 


GOoOoD WORDS. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


“The opening chapters are in Black's happiest manner, displaying the refined 
beauty of style, the mingled vivacity and pathos, the romantic representation of 
every-day incidents, and the deft iutroducti nm of snatches of Scottish song charac- 
teristic of the author. Keith Macleod and Gertrude White promise to be two of the 
most interesting characters he has drawn.” —Sco/sman, 


WALKS in LONDON. By Aveustus J. C. 


Harz, Author of *‘ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Italy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with 100 Illustrations by the Author, 24s. 


“ A worthy and enduring piece of work.""—Daily Telegraph. 
“ One of the pleasantest works yet produced on this ine ‘<hiauatible theme. The pages are 
brightened by numerous picturesque little —Daily New: 
We can imagine nothing more delightful than to take one ror Mr. Hare's volumes, and 
rs along the thoroughfares which he = walked.” — Mayfair 
- e books there are in plenty........ but for people who care to acquaint themselves with 
Senden as it was in the past, or with the features of early days still to be found, Mr. Hare’ 
volumes are worth a whole library of such literature.""—Scotsman. 
bat Langs. A.J to apply to the capital of his own country the same method of 
treatment which he has adopted so successfully towards Rome.""—John Bull. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY ana 
THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by Canon PEROWNE. 
Vols. I. and Il. CHARGES. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. III. ESSAYS, SPEECHES, SERMONS. Demy 8vo. 20s. 
“ Almost every sentence is worthy of study and regard. The time may yet come, when these 


Remains will take a place in Ang rlican literature besi de the * “Ecelesiastical Polity’ of Hooker, 
the ‘Liberty of Prophesying’ of Jeremy Taylor, or the * Sermons’ of Bishop Butler.’ 


my. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of ATHEISM. 


By J. S. Bracke, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Of much vigour, freshness, and not a little learning........ Throws a clearer light on the 
genius of Buddhism than any essay which has yet fallen in our way........ Sketches with great 
care and ability the religious physlognomy. of that strangely popular faith, and draws out its 

wi 


very curious analogies agnosticism of John Stuart Mill and the other professors of 
scientific doubt.’’—Spectator. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 


PLACES. By a with her HuspanD. Republished from the Spectator. 
Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 
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